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PREFACE 


SHORT STORY as a form of literature is 

of great antiquity, but the student of 

to-day is more particularly interested in 

the work of authors of the nineteenth and 
twentieth centuries. 

In this book will be found ten stories of 
recognized excellence,—worthy to be called 
models—in a form convenient for analysis and 
study. 

The student should formulate a plan of pro- 
cedure best suited to his personal require- 
ments, but it is suggested that the stories may 
be studied in consecutive order with beneficial 
results. 

Grateful acknowledgment is hereby made 
to the various publishers for permission to re- 
print copyrighted material. 


GRENVILLE KEISER. 
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SHORT-STORY WRITING 


INTRODUCTION 


HE IMPORTANCE of the short story as a 

il literary form is not often sufficiently real- 

ized. The fact that it is an art quite distinct 
from other aris—as distinct as the novel, the 
lyric, the essay—is too often overlooked, and the 
undiscriminating, non-literary public is apt to 
regard the short story as a novel in miniature. 
The comparison is perhaps natural, but it is 
erroncous. There is as great a difference between 
the novel and the short story as there is between 
the drama and the lyric, and it is as unfair to 
judge of a short story by the standard of a novel 
as it would be to criticize Browning’s lyrics by 
the standards with which one would judge “Straf- 
ford.” 

It must, then, be made quite clear before you 
begin the study of the short story that you are 
dealing with a distinctive art, and you must try 
to rid your mind of the idea that you are studying 
the novel “in little.” It is not until you are quite 
clear on that point that you will find it possible 
to appreciate the individual beauties and diffi- 
culties of the short story. 

In many ways the short story—that is, the per- 
fect short story—is the most difficult of literary 
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forms. To begin with, you are limited. You 

must make your characters live, must cause your 

story to unfold and complete itself in less than 
10,000 words. It is quite possible—it has been | 
done scores of times—tò write a passable novel | 
without consulting form or technique or even pro- 

portion; but in writing a short story it is fatal | 
to neglect these considerations. The aim of art, j 
of course, should be to conceal art, and in a mas- | 
terly short story the writer’s technique is scarcely | 
perceptible; but it is there, and is necessary as it | 
is in very few other forms of art, for without 
technique the short story can not exist any more 

than a sonnet. 

In writing a short story you are subject to j 
definito limitations; plot, character, description, | 
and other elements must conform to the smaller | 
canvas that is now at your disposal. All these | 
essentials to good fiction must appear in your i 
work; they must be fully displayed, must achieve 
the maximum effect—and all within the restriction 
enforced by a length of from 2,000 to 10,000 
words. Obviously, then, every one of these words 
must tell. In a novel there is space for a great 
deal that is not absolutely essential to the nar- | 
rative—for a great many secondary characters 
and for a great deal of dialog which does not | 
bear directly either on the plot ox the interpreta- 
tion of character. These are not “padding;” they 
are of valuable assistance in the comprehension 
and interpretation of the book; and in this regard 


the novel is a comparatively easy form of art. 
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Edgar Allen Poc, whose short stories are world 


famous, gives the following as essentials of the 
short story: 


(1) It must be short—i.e. capable of being read 
at one sitting. 
(2) It should aim at a single or unique effect 
(3) It should be compressed. 
z oe It must assume the aspect of a verisimili- 
ide. 


(5) It must give the impression of finality. 


Let us consider these points one by one. 

“Tt must be short.” The example of such a 
writer as Henry James might suggest that a gen- 
erous latitude should be allowed to the writer of 
short stories in this matter. Several of his works, 
notably “The Turn of the Screw” and “The Altars 
of the Dead” are certainly not novels; they are 
about 20,000 words or so in length. Are they short 
stories? In a way they are, but they are very 
elaborate short stories, really contes ‘in the sense 
in which the French originally used that word. 
But Henry James is a genius and a law unto him- 
self. A less acute and conscientious writer could 
not have used more than two or three thousand 
words for either story without becoming prolix. 
For that is the snare laid for the feet of the un- 
wary—the danger of becoming so involved in the 
description of persons, scencs, conversations, men- 
tal processes and so on that he strays beyond the 
bounds of the short story. % 
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“Tt should aim at a single or unique effect.” 
That hardly necds any amplification. A short | 
story, like a lyric, should contain one thought, | 
one development, one study, one line of action. To 
complicate the plot or diversify the impression is 

to spoil your own effect. 

“Tt must be compressed.” As we have seen, & 
novel admits of a certain amount of detail, in- 
cident or descriptive. But in a short story you 
must cut things down to the bare bones. You have 
no space in which to be irrelevant. And altho 
in a novel you may compensate for weakness of 
construction by brilliance of character-drawing or 
dialog, you must remember that in the short story 
you stand or fall by the whole. You must com- 
press your words and your incident to the smaticst 
possible compass; and not only must yov, do (this, 
but your execution must at the same time þe even 
and coherent. You can not afford to be patchy in 
a work so short that you can not obliterate the i 
effect of a weak passage by a number of fine ones. 

“Tt must assume the appearance of verisimili- 
tude.’ At first sight this seems obvious; but you j 
have only to look at many of the monthly maga- i 
zines to see how little this comparatively simple $ 
rule is followed. Plots are strained, characters j 
exaggerated, dialog unnatural, style often both 
affected and weak. The aim of a good short story 
should be to make real people act in a probable 
way, using natural language. 

“It must give the impression of finality.” This 
is a matter both of plot and close. Tho “incon- 
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clusive ending” is only excusable if the characters 
and the action have been so well defined that the 
future action is, as it were, preordained. 

Besides these essential qualities, there are five 
features to consider with regard to the short story. 
These form, as it were, the physical, outward body 
of the story; and it will be useful to compare in 
each of these features the different ways in which 
the novelist may handle them. 

(a) Plot. The first duty of the short story 
writer is to find a plot. He is, before everything 
else, a raconteur. The telling of the tale is his 
main business, and everything else may be sub- 
ordinated to it. This does not necessarily mean 
that the plot must be one of action. It can be one 
of character, of situation, of anccdote quality; but 
ü must be there, and, odd as it may appear, it 
must be more definite than is necessary in a novel. 
No doubt most of the good stories have been used 
already. It has often been said that Boccaccio 
provided plots for most of the short stories and 
novels which have been written since the Decam- 
eron; some go further, and say that there are 
only seven stories in the world, as there are seven 
notes in the musical scale and seven colors in the 
rainbow. And there is so much truth in this that 
the merit of the story often lies as much—(or 
more)—in the telling as in the narrative itself. 

(b) Characters. When you have your plot 
roughly sketched, the next thing to do is to give 
life and actuality to your characters. In a novel 
you can to some extent leave them to take shape 
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as the narrative proceeds; but in a short story you 
must visualize them and their actions fairly clearly 
before you start, so that every tiny word and 
gesture may add a definite amount to the reader’s 
knowledge. You will have to cut out ruthlessly 
all elaboration, however good in itself, that is not 
germane to the tale. You must get to your goal i 
by the shortest possible route, and therefore the 
circuitous ways of the novel are barred to you. 
Your aim is to sketch your characters in a few 
bold, decisive strokes, allowing their own actions 
and talk to do the rest, and remembering that you 
will not be able to give space to unnecessary con- 
versation. | 
(c) Detail. The question of character brings j 
us at once to the difficult question of tha use of | 
detail. Some detail, of course, you musi, nave, or 
your tale becomes a mere lifeless skeleton; but | 
you can not say all that you would like. You can | 
not give a wealth of detail, however interesting it i 
may be in itself; nor can you follow everything | 
to its logical conclusion, for you are writing in i 
miniature. The landscape or “panoramic” method 
is possible in a novel, but in a short story it can 
not be attempted. To achieve your effect without \ 
wasting words, you must practise the art of selec- 
tive detail—choose the really salient points and 
emphasize them; define sharply your contrasts be- i 
tween light and shade, and let every line add some- | 
thing necessary to the understanding of the whole. 
You must, as it were, move from oue stepping- 
stone to another quickly and deftly, bridging the 
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momentary hiatus in the readers mind by the 
speed with which you carry him forward. Some- 
thing may be left to him to understand by impli- 
cation; but it may well be an implication of which 
he is unconscious. Tho really important thing 
to realize is this: If you accept the very exacting 
technique of the masters of the short story and 
the very stern limitations that they have accepted 
as the necessary ones for the best manifestation 
of their art, you must make each point clearly, 
and then pass on to the next. You can not return: 
you must achieve your effect the first time, once 
and for all. 

Detail is, of course, essential. No really first- 
rate story has ever been written which has not 
introduced a good deal of detail, since it is by 
this means that you make your story live for 
others; but it must be carefully chosen detail— 
selected, that is, not for its own sake—(an excel- 
lent thing often in a novel)—but for the sake of 
the story. And of course the art of selecting just 
those details which really need emphasis is the 
hardest part of the short-story writer's difficult 
art. In this respect much may be learned by 
studying short-story writers of the first rank. 
Kipling, for example, is unerring in his selection 
of the detail that is going to make all the differ- 
ence between a story well told and a story 
supremely well told. Galsworthy, a novelist who 
works in intricate patterns of elaborate design and 
subtle nuances of light and shade, has succeeded 
in transferring much of this delicacy of detail to 
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his short stories, simplifying characters so that 
the story is not overweighted or thrown out of Í 
balance. | 
(d) Dialog. Dialog is of the utmost importance 
in the short story. By the good and apt use of i 
dialog you can rapidly unfold your plot, making i 
clear events which have taken place before the j 
opening; you can draw your characters in their i 
own words, and while doing this you can describe l 
other characters, events and scenes. How far you j 
will make dialog take the place of purely descrip- | 
tive writing and use it to assist the progress of l 
the narrativo is a matter for individual opinion i 
to decide. It is, however, generally a mistake to 
allow conversation to dwell too much on past | 
events. Sometimes, it is true, when past history ' 
has to be made clear it is simpler and more effec- i 
tive to let dialog elucidate the situation than to 
state baldly what facts have occurred; but you 
will generally find that you can indicate through 
conversation on present facts those events that 
have already taken place. This device will obviate 
the necessity of using both the lengthy (and often j 
dull) stage-setting of description and that reminis- i 
cent dialog which is apt to give an air of leisure- 
liness and repose that it is the aim of a short 
story to avoid. In fact, the use of dialog should 
be governed by one consideration only: Is it 
likely to advance the narrative more rapidly, and 
to define characters and scenes more clearly, than 
the method of direct narrative? Tf it is, it should 
be used without hesitation. 
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Dialog is amusing and easy to write, and, weil 
used, is of great service in advancing the plot. 
Its snare lies in that very quality of ease. It is 
apt to lead the inexperienced writer too far afield. 
Therefore, a sharp eye should be kept, especially 
in revision of the first rough draft, to sce that 
each passage is really playing an important and 
necessary part either in the unfolding of the plot 
or the revelation of character. 

The great problem of “natural speech” is again 
one that does not admit of rule. It is a question 
for individual interpretation. In daily conversa- 
tion many people speak carclessly and incorrectly. 
Parentheses and digressions creep in; sentences 
are not finished; speech is prolix, slovenly, inco- 
ordinated. If your aim is not so much a narrative 
as a character-sketch—(such as were, for example, 
the short stories of Katherine Mansfleld)—your 
duty is to reproduce these faithfully. If, on the 
other hand, you are telling a story, unfolding a 
definite plot, you can not, in:a space shorter than 
@ novel, afford to adopt this method. In this case 
you must take liberties with the conversation of 
your characters, accepting the fact that you can 
not make your dialog a transcription of actual 
speech, but must; condense it and take an artist’s 
license so far as to make it represent not what 
the characters actually said but what they in- 
tended to say. Of course this must not be pushed 
too far; you will not make an artisan use the same 
language as a lady of culture, nor a man of the 
world express himself in the same terms as a 
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schoolgirl; but you must, while keeping in char- 
acter, cut down the dialog and prune away every- 
thing that is not necessary either to the plot or 
to the revelation of character. If you think of 
it, you will see that never, not in the most faithful i 
character-sketch, can you reproduce every word | 
that each character said. It would not be faithful | 
character-drawing if you did, for the portrait i 
would be dimmed by a mist of detail. It would 
be like painting every leaf in a forest landscape— 
wearisome, and in the end not true. 

(e) Style. Each writer must form his own 
style. No two authors will use quite the same 
methods, either in telling or writing a short story. | 
One will use dialog freely, another sparingly. | 
One will carry his reader along by sheer buoyancy i 
of spirit and imagination, will hold him by the i 
vivid word pictures he paints. He will make 
every word tell, because every word adds some- | 
thing to the impression made on the reader. An- | 
other will practise a more rigid economy in the use | 
of words, carefully considering every epithet and | 
adverb before he allows it to pass. This is a i 
method usually to be avoided. The right word i 
must be used; that we all know. But if the i 
search for it is going to impair freedom, only two | 
lines of action are open to you: either leave a i 
blank, and fill in the required word after thd first 
rapid rough draft of the story is written and the 
polishing process begun; or frankly give it up. i 
Do not break off the thread of your thought or the | 
swiftness of your fancy to seek le mot juste; 

10 
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spontaneity is lost, and your story will bear that 
labored air that is so fatal to the success of a 
short story. It is in any case difficult to avoid 
the appearance of restriction and labor; it is 
folly to increase the impression by being meticu- 
lously careful in the choice of words, at least in 
your first draft; you will find on revision that the 
rhythm of the-sentence, and the swing of the story 
as you reread it, generally suggest to you the 
word you want; and if they do not, you can now 
search for it without impairing tho swiftness of 
your style. 

It is no less a mistake in short-story writing 
to suppose that you can use broad impressionist 
methods. You can not afford to let the story run 
away with you, or you will find yourself plunged 
into a novel, as did Conrad when “Lord Jim” 
refused to stay within short-story bounds. In a 
short story your function, is to suggest, to touch 
lightly, rather than to express. You should en- 
deavor to throw your single feature, your crisis, 
into strong relief, and to get the best effect from 
your strong color by giving it as a contrast a back- 
ground of subdued tints. 

One of the most difficult problems to solve in 
connection with short-story writing is that of the 
opening. You must not put it too late in the plot, 
or the story is never clear; it must not on the 
other hand precede the action too far, or an 
unnecessary amount of time is taken up. You 
must place the opening at that critical point where 
the action proper begins, and where a few lines 
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of dialog or description can put the reader in full 
possession of the situation. That is, you need 
neither open your narrative with a violently arrest- 
ing incident, nor should you take up time in a 
lengthy prolog to the main action. Your opening 
paragraphs must take the reader some considerable 
way. In three or four hundred words you must | 
tell him enough to make him understand the drift 
of the story; by that time you should have inter- | 
ested him in at least one character, and have put | 
him in possession of the situation in a sufficiently j 
interesting way; and you will generally find that 

a certain amount of arresting dialog will help you 

very greatly in “setting the scene.” 

The close, tho a little less critical than the | 
opening, also needs great care. Close, as Poe i 
said, with an air of finality. Let the final words l 
be as true an end to the story as is the final chord 
to a symphony. The close should be reminiscent 
of the whole—not insistently so, certainly not 
“recapitulatory,” but recalling almost subcon- | 
sciously to the reader the atmosphere of the story. | 
It should be pitched in a key a little lower than 
that of the climax of the tale, and should leave the | 
impression of “satisfaction,” even if you decide | 
on an ending that is not a happy one in the gen- i 
erally accepted sense. 

Finally, you should study the masterpieces of } 
this most difficult art: you should study them not ! 
only esthetically but practically, asking yourself 
how these great artists achieve their effects. Read i 
the short stories of such writers as Hawthorne, i 
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Poe, de Maupassant, Stevenson, O. Henry, Cobb 


and Connell, and, having done so, ask yourself 
such questions as these: 


What is the plot of the story? 

What was the author’s leading purpose? 

Did he have a well-defined aim in his mind? 
and if so, did he achieve it? 

What means did he take to achieve his aim? 

Could he have done better, and, if so, how? 

What incidents contribute vitally to the plot 
or to the comprehension of character? 

To what extent does the action depend on the 
characters? 

Could the story have been true had the cha 
acters been other than they are? : 

Does the story rivet the reader’s attention? If 
so, is this due to plot, to style, to character? 

Are the descriptions both true and vivid? Could 
they be improved? 

What are the chief characteristics of the writers 
style? 

What use has been made of conversation, dialect, 
speech, etc.? 

How has he planned the development of his 
story? ; 

How has he indicated events prior and sub- 
sequent to the main action? 

What is the significance of each conversation, 
incident and descriptive passage? 

In this way read studiously the works of the 
greatest masters of the short story, vbsorving their 
methods and comparing their styles. In the 

13 
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literature of most nations short stories take a 
prominent place, and you will do well to make 
yourself familiar with the works of representative 
authors of widely different schools. These should 
include stories by the following authors: 

American: O. Henry, Hawthorne, Poe, Wash- 
ington Irving, Bret Harte, Mary Wilkins Free- 
man, Irvin S. Cobb, .Mary Roberts Rinehart, 
Edith Wharton, Mark Twain, Jack London, Will- 
jam Hazlett Upson, Noah Brooks, Gertrude 
Atherton, Edna Ferber, Richard Harding Davis, 
Richard Connell, Ambrose Bierce, John Russell, 
Wetjen, Henry James. 

British: Dickens, Thackeray, Scott, Stevenson, 

Lamb, Mrs. Gaskell, Kipling, Conan Doyle, Quil- 
ler-Couch, Galsworthy, Max Pemberton, Conrad, 
«O. E. Somerville and Martin Ross,” Robert Hich- 
ens, Jerome K. Jerome, W. W. Jacobs, J. J. Bell, 
Neil Munro, Pett Ridge, Wells, Chesterton, “K. 
Mansfield,” Arnold Bennett, “Bartimaeus.” 

Foreign: De Maupassant, Turgenev, Daudet, 
Dostoievski, George Sand, Zola, Baudelaire, Gau- 
tier, Flaubert, Anatole France, Lemaitre, Balzac, j 
Tolstoy, Tchekov. 

Study of these authors, together with practise in 
original writing, will possibly make of you a con- i 
tributor to the ranks of the artists who create i 
fiction that has a right to exist and to endure. | 


j 
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THE BOOK OF RUTH 


I 


ow it came to pass in the days when the 
N judges ruled, that there was a famine in 

the land. And a certain man of Bethlehem- 
judah went to sojourn in the country of Moab, 
he, and his wife, and his two sons. And the name 
of the man was Elimelech, and the name of his 
wife Naomi, and the name of his two sons, Mah- 
lon and Chilion, Ephrathites of Bethlehem-judah. 
And they came into the country of Moab, and 
continued there. 

And Elimelech Naomi’s husband died; and she 
was left, and her two sons. And they took them 
wives of the women of Moab: the name of the one 
was Orpah, and the name of the other Ruth: and 
they dwelled there about ten years, And Mahlon 
and Chilion died also both of them; and the 
woman was left of her two sons and her husband. 

Then she arose with her daughters in law, that 
she might return from the country of Moab: for 
she had heard in the country of Moab how that 
the LORD had visited his people in giving them 
bread. Wherefore she went forth out of the 
place where she was, and her two daughters in 
law with her; and they went on the way to return 
unto the land of Judah. 
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And Naomi said unto her two daughters in law, 
Go, return each to her mother’s house: the LORD 
deal kindly with you, as ye have dealt with the 
dead, and with me. The LORD grant you that 
ye may find rest, each of you in the house of her 
husband. Then she kissed them; and they lifted 
up their voice, and wept. And they said unto 
her, Surely we will return with thee unto thy 
people. 

And Naomi said, Turn again, my daughters: 
why will ye go with me? are there yet any more 
sons in my womb, that they may be your hus- 
bands? Turn again, my daughters, go your-way; 
for I am too old to have an husband. If I should 
say, I have hope, if I should have an husband also 
to night, and should also bear sons: would ye 
tarry for them till they were growi? /would ye 
stay for them from having husbands? nay, my 
daughters; for it grieveth me much for your sakes 
that the hand of the LORD is gone out. against 
me. | 

And they lifted up their voice, and wept again: _, 
and Orpah kissed her mother in law; but Ruth, 
clave unto her. And she said, Behold, thy sister | 
in law is gone back. unto her people, and unto her < 
gods: return thou after thy sister in law. 

And Ruth said, Intreat me not to leave thee, | 
or to return from following after thee: for whither | 
thou goest, I will go; and where thou lodgest, I i 
will lodge: thy people shall be my people, and thy | 
God my God: Where thou diest, will I die, and 
there will I be buried: the LORD do so to me, 
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and more also, if ought but death part thee and 
me. 

When she saw that she was stedfastly minded 
to go with her, then she left speaking unto her. 
So they two went until they came to Beth-lehem. 
And it came to pass, when they wero come to Beth- 
Iehem, that all the city was moved about them, 
and they said, Is this Naomi? 

And she said unto them, Call me not Naomi, 
call me Mara: for the Almighty hath dealt very 
bitterly with me. I went out full, and the LORD 
hath brought me home again empty; why then 
call ye me Naomi, seeing the LORD hath testified 
against me, and the Almighty hath afflicted me? 

So Naomi returned, and Ruth the Moabitess, 
her daughter in law, with her, which returned out 
of the country of Moab: and they camo to Beth- 
lehem in the beginning of barley harvest. 


I 


And Naomi had a kinsman of her husband’s, a 
mighty man of wealth, of the family of Elimelech; 
and his name was Boaz. 

And Ruth the Moabitess said unto Naomi, Let 
me now go to the field, and glean ears of corn 
after him in whose sight I shall find grace. And 
she said unto her, Go, my daughter. And she 
went, and came, and gleaned in the field after the 
reapers: and. her hap was to light on the part of 
the field belonging unto Boaz, who was of the 
kindred of Elimelech. 
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And behold, Boaz came from Beth-lehem, and | 
said unto the reapers, The LORD be with you. ; 
Aud they answered him, The LORD bless thee. 
Then said Boaz unto his servant that was set over 
the reapers, Whose damsel is this? And the ser- 
vant that was set over the reapers answered and 
said, It is the Moabitish damsel that came back 
with Naomi out of the country of Moab: And 
she said, I pray you, let me glean and gather after 
the reapers among the sheaves: so she came, and 
hath continued even from the morning until now, 
that she tarried a little in the house. | 

Then said Boaz unto Ruth, Hearest thou not, my 
daughter? Go not to glean in another field, neither 
go from hence, but abide here fast by my maidens: 
Let thine eyes be on the field that they do reap, 
and go thou after them: have I not-charged the 
young men.that they shall not touch thee? and 
when thou art athirst, go unto the vessels, and 
drink of that which the young men have drawn. | 

Then she fell on her face, and bowed herself to | 
the ground, and said unto him. Why have I | 
found grace in thine eyes, that thou shouldest take 
knowledge of me, seeing I am a stranger? 

And Boaz answered and said unto her, It hath 
fully been shewed me, all that thou hast done unto 
thy mother in law since the death of thine hus- 
band: and how thou hast left thy father and thy 
mother, and the land of thy nativity, and art 
come unto a people which thou knewest not here- 
tofore. The LORD recompense thy work, and a 
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full reward be given thce of the LORD God of 
Isracl, under whose wings thou art come to trust, 

Then she said, Let me find favour in thy sight, 
my lord; for that thou hast comforted me, and 
for that thou hast spoken friendly unto thine 
handmaid, though I be not like unto one of thine $ 
handmaidens. 

And Boaz said unto her, At mealtime come thou 
hither, and eat of the bread, and dip thy morsel 
in the vinegar. And she sat beside the reapers: 
and he reached her parched corn, and she did eat, 
and was sufficed, and left. 

And when she was risen up to glean, Boaz com- 
manded his young men, saying, Let her glean even 
among the sheaves, and reproach her not: And let 
fall also some of the handfuls of purpose for her, 
and leave them, that she may glean them, and re- 
buke her not. 

So she gleaned in the field until even, and beat 
out that she had gleaned: and it was about an 
ephah of barley. And she took it up, and went 
into the city: and her mother in Jaw saw what she 
had gleaned: and she brought forth, and gave to 
her that she had reserved after she was sufficed. 

And her mother in law said unto her, Where 
hast thou gleaned to day? and where wroughtest 
thou? blessed be he that did take knowledge of 
thee. And she shewed her mother in law with 
whom she had wrought, and said, The man’s name 
with whom I wrought to day is Boaz And 
Naomi said unto her daughter in law, Blessed be 
ha of the LORD, who hath not left off his kindness 
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to the living and to the dead. And Naomi said | 
unto her, The man is near of kin unto us, one of 
our next kinsmen. j 

And Ruth the Moabitess said, He said unto me | 
also, Thou shalt keep fast by my young men, until 
they have ended all my harvest. And Naomi said 
unto Ruth her daughter in law, It is good, my 
daughter, that thou go out with his maidens, that 
they meet thee not in any other field. So she kept 
fast by the maidens of Boaz to glean unto the end 
of barley harvest and of wheat harvest; and dwelt 
with her mother in law. 


OI 


Then Naomi her mother in law said’ unto her, 
My daughter, shall I not seck rest for. thee, that 
it may be well with thee? And now is not Boaz 
of our kindred, with whose maidens thou wast? 
Behold he winnoweth barley to night in the thresh- 
ingfloor. Wash thyself therefore, and anoint thee, 
and put thy raiment upon thee, and get thee down 
to the floor: but make not thyself known unto the 
man, until he shall have done eating and drinking. | 
And it shall be, when he lieth down, that thou shalt | 
mark the place where he shall lie, and thou shalt 
go in, and uncover his feet, and lay thee down; | 
and he will tell thee what thou shalt do. And she — 
sid unto her, All that thou sayest unto me, I will 

o. 

And she went down unto the floor, and did ac- 

cording to all that her mother in law bade her. | 
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And when Boaz had eaten and drunk, and his 
heart was merry, he went to lie down at the end 
of the heap of corn: and she came softly, and 
uncovered his feet, and laid her down. 

And it came to pass at midnight, that the man 
was afraid, and turned himself: and, behold, a 
woman lay at his feet. And he said, Who art 
thou? And she answered, I am Ruth thine hand- 
maid: spread therefore thy skirt over thine hand- 
maid: for thou art a near kinsman. And he said, 
Blessed be thou of the LORD, my daughter: for 
thou hast shewed more kindness in the latter end 
than at the beginning, inasmuch as thou followedst 
not young men, whether poor or rich. 

And now, my daughter, fear not; I will do to 
thee all that thou requirest: for all the city of my 
people doth know that thou art a virtuous woman. 
And now it is true that I am thy kinsman: how- 
beit there is a kinsman nearer than I. Tarry this 
night, and it shall be in the morning, that if he 
will perform unto thee the part of a kinsman, well; 
let him do the kinsman’s part: but if he will not 
do the part of a kinsman to thee, then will I do the 
part of a kinsman to thee, as the LORD liveth: lie 
down until the morning. 

And she lay at his fect until the morning: and 
she rose up before one could know another. And 
he said, Let it not be known that a woman came 
into the floor, Also he said, Bring thy vail that 
thou hast upon thee, and hold it. And when she 
held it, he measured six measures of barley, and 
laid it on her: and she went into the city. 
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And when she came to her mother in law, she 
said, Who art thou, my daughter? And she told 
her all that the man had done to her. And she 
said. These six measures of barley gave he me; 
for he said to me, Go not empty unto thy mother 
in law. Then said she, Sit still, my daughter, until 
thou know how the matter will fall: for the man 
will not be in rest, until he have finished the thing 
this day. 

IV 


Qe 
Then went Boaz up to the gate, and sat him 
down there: and, behold, the kinsman of whom 
Boaz spake came by; unto whom he said, Ho, such 
a one! turn aside, sit down here. And he turned 
aside, and sat down. And he took ten men of the 
elders of the city, and said, Sit ye down here. And 

they sat down. 
And he said unto the kinsman, Naomi, that is 
come again out of the country of Moab, selleth a 
parcel of land, which was our brother Elimelech’s: 


And I thought to advertise thee, saying, Buy it - 


before the inhabitants, and before the elders of 
my people. If thou wilt redeem it, redeem it: but 
if thou wilt not redeem it, then tell me, that I may 
know: for there is none to redeem it beside thee; 
and I am after thee. And he said, I, will redeem 
it. 

Then said Boaz, What day thou buyest the field 
of the hand of Naomi, thou must buy it also of 
Ruth the Moabitess, the wife of the dead, to raise 
up the name of the dead upon his inheritance. 
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And the kinsman said, I cannot redeem it for my- 
self, lest I mar mine own inheritance: redeem thou 
my right to thyself; for I cannot redeem it. 

Now this was the manner in former time in 
Israel concerning redeeming and concerning 
changing, for to confirm all things; a man plucked 
off his shoe, and gave it to his neighbor; and this 
was a testimony in Isracl. Therefore the kins- 
man said unto Boaz, Buy it for thee. So he drew 
off his shoe. 

And Boaz said unto the elders, and unto all the 
people, Ye are witnesses this day, that I have 
bought all that was Elimelech’s, and all that was 
Chilion’s and Mahlon’s, of the hand of Naomi. 
Moreover Ruth the Moabitess, the wife of Mah- 
lon, have I purchased to be my wife, to raise up 
the name of the dead upon his inheritance, that 
the name of the dead be not cut off from among 
his brethren, and from the gate of his place: ye 
are witnesses this day. 

And all the people that were in the gate, and 
the elders, said, We are witnesses. The LORD 
make the woman that is come into thine houso like 

. Rachel and like Leah, which two did build the 
house of Israel: and do thou worthily in Eph- 
ratah, and be famous in Beth-lehem: And let thy 
house be like the house of Pharez, whom Tamar 
bare unto Judah, of the seed which the LORD 
shall give thee of this young woman. 

So Boaz took Ruth, and she was his wife: and 
when he went in unto her, the LORD gave her 
conception, and she bare a son. And the women 
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said unto Naomi, Blessed be the LORD, which 
hath not left thee this day without a kinsman, | 
that his name may be famous in Israel. And he 
shall be unto thee a restorer of thy life, and a | 

Í nourisher of thine old age: for thy daughter in | 

j law, which loveth thee, which is better to thee — 
than seven sons, hath born him. 

And Naomi took the child and laid it in her 
bosom, and became nurse unto it. And the women 
her neighbours gave it a name, saying, There isa 
son born to Naomi; and they called his nome 
Obed: he is the father of Jesse, the father of 
David. 

Now these are the generatidns. of Pharez: 
Pharez begat Hezron, and Heron begat Ram, and 
Ram begat Amminadab, and Amnmiizadab begat 
Nahshon, and Nahshon begat Salmon, and Salmon 
begat Boaz, and Boaz begay Oded;"and Obed begat 
Jesse, and Jesse begat David, 
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RIP VAN WINKLE 
BY WASHINGTON IRVING 


| HOEVER has made a voyage up the Hudson 
S W must remember the Catskill Mountains. 
H They are a dismembered branch of the 
í great Appalachian family, 

the west of the river, swellin 


i 
| When the weather is fair and settled, they are 
clothed in blue and purple, and print their bold 
outlines on the clear evening sky; but sometimes, 
when the:rest of the landscape is cloudless, they 
will gather a hood of gray vapors about their 
summits, which, in the last rays of the setting 
sun, will glow and light up like a crown of glory. 
At the foot of these fairy mountains the voyager 
may have descried the light smoke curling up from 
a village whose shingle roofs gleam among the 
j trees, just where the blue tints of the upland melt 
i away into the fresh green of the nearer landscape. 
; It is a little village of great antiquity, having been 
founded by some of the Dutch colonists, in the 
| early times of the province, just about the begin- 
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ning of the government of the good Peter Stuy- 
vesant (may ho rest in peace!), and there were 
some of the houses of the original settlers stand- 

ing within a few years, with lattice windows, gable 
fronts surmounted with weathercocks, and built 

of small yellow bricks brought from Holland. 

In that same village, and in one of these very 
houses (which, to tell the precise truth, was sadly 
time-worn and weather-beaten), there lived many 
years since, while the country was yet a province 
of Great Britain, a simple, good-natured fellow, 
of the name of Rip Van Winkle. He was a de- 
scendant of the Van Winkles who figured so gal- 
lantly in the chivalrous days of Peter Stuyvesant, 
and accompanied him to the siege of Fort Chris- 
tina. He inherited, however, but little of the 
martial character of his ancestors. I have ob- 
served that he was a simple, good-natured manjhe 
was, moreover, a kind neighbor and an obedient, 
henpecked husband. Indeed, to the latter circum- 
stance might be owing that meekness of spirit 
which gained him such universal popularity; for 
those men are most apt to be obsequious and con- 
ciliating abroad who are under the discipline of 
shrews at home. ‘Their tempers, doubtless, are 
rendered pliant and malleable in the fiery furnace 
of domestic tribulation, and a curtain lecture is j 
worth all the sermons in the world for teaching. | 
the virtues of patience and long-suffering. A ter- i 
magant wife may, therefore, in some respects, be i 
considered a tolerable blessing; and if so, Rip Van 
Winkle was thrice blessed. 
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Certain it is that he was a great favorite among 
all the good wives of the village, who, as usual 
with the amiable sex, took his part in all family 
squabbles, and never failed, whenever they talked 
those matters over in their evening gossipings, to 
lay all the blame on Dame Van Winkle, The chil- 
dren of the village, too, would shout with joy 
whenever he approached. He assisted at their 
sports, made their playthings, taught them to fly 
kites and shoot marbles, and told them long stories 
of ghosts, witches, and Indians. Whenever he 
went dodging about the village, he was surrounded 
by a troop of them, hanging on his skirts, clam- 
bering on his back, and playmg a thousand tricks 
on him with impunity; and not a dog would: bark 
at him throughout the neighborhood. 

The great error in Rip’s composition was an 
insuperable aversion to all kinds of profitable 
labor. It could not be from the want of assiduity 
or perseverance; for he would sit on a wet rock, 
with a rod as long and heavy as a Tatars lance, 
and fish all day without a murmur, even tho he 
should not be encouraged by a single nibble. He 
would carry a fowling-piece on his shoulder, for 
hours together, trudging through woods and 
Swamps, and up hill and down dale, to shoot a few 
squirrels or wild pigeons. He would never even 
refuse to assist a neighbor in the roughest toil, and 
was a foremost man at all country frolics for 
husking Indian corn, or building stone fences. 
The women of the village, too, used to employ him 
to run their errands, and to do such little odd jobs 
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as their less obliging husbands would not do for 
them; in a word, Rip was ready to attend to any- 
body’s business but his own; but as to doing family 
duty, and keeping his farm in order, it was im- 
possible. 

In fact, he declared it was of no use to work on 
his farm; it was the most pestilent little piece of 
ground in the whole country; everything about it 
went wrong, and would go wrong, in spite of him. 
His fences were continually falling to pieces; his 
cow would either go astray or get among the 
cabbages; weeds were sure to grow quicker in his 
fields than anywhere else; the rain always made a 
point of setting in just as he had some outdoor 
work to do; so that tho his patrimonial estate 
had dwindled away under his management; acre 
by acre, until there was little more left than a 
mere patch of Indian corn and potatoes; “you it 
was the worst-conditioned farm in tae neighbor- 
hood. 

His children, too, were as ragged and wild as if 
they belonged to nobody. His son Rip, an urchin 
begotten in his own likeness, promised to inherit 
the habits, with the old clothes of his father. He 
was generally seen trooping like a colt at his 
mother’s heels, equipped in a pair of his father’s 
cast-off galligaskins, which he had much ado to 
hold up with one hand, as a fine lady does her 
train in bad weather. 

Rip Van Winkle, however, was one of those 
happy mortals, of foolish, well-oiled dispositions, 
who take the world easy, cat white bread or brown, 
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whichever can be got with least thought or trouble, 
and would rather starve on a penny than work for 
a pound. If left to himself, he would have 
whistled lifo away, in perfect contentment; but his 
wife kept continually dinning in his ears about his 
idleness, his earclessness, and the ruin ho was 
bringing on his family. Morning, noon, and night, 
her tongue was incessantly going, and everything 
he said or did was sure to produce a torrent of 
household eloquence. Rip had but one way of 
replying to all lectures of the kind, and that, by 
frequent use, had grown into a habit. He shrugged 
his shoulders, shook his head, cast up his eyes, 
but said nothing. This, however, always pro- 
voked a fresh volley from his wife, so that he was 
fain to draw off his forces, and take to the out- 
side of the house—the only side which, in truth, 
belongs to a henpecked husband. 

Rip’s sole domestic adherent was his dog Wolf, 
who was as much henpecked as his master; for 
Dame Van Winkle regarded them as companions 
in idleness, and even looked upon Wolf with an 
evil eye, as the cause of his master’s so often going 
astray. True it is, in all points of spirit befitting 
an honorable dog, he was as courageous an ani- 
mal as ever scoured the woods—but what courage 
can withstand the ever-during and all-besetting 
terrors of a woman’s tongue? The moment Wolf 
entered the house his crest fell, his tail drooped 
| to the ground, or curled between his legs; ho 

sneaked about with a gallows air, casting many & 
sidelong glance at Dame Van Winkle, and at the 
29 
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least flourish of a broomstick or ladle would fly 
to the door with yelping precipitation. 

Times grew worse and worse with Rip Van 
Winkle as years of matrimony rolled on; a tart 
temper never mellows with age, and a sharp tongue 
is the only edged tool that grows keener by con- 
stant use. For a long while he used to console 
himself, when driven from home, by frequenting a 
kind of perpetual club of the sages, philosophers, 
and other idle personages of the village, which 
held its sessions on a bench before a small inn, 
designated by a rubicund portrait of his majesty 
George the Third. Here they used to sit in the 
shade, of a long lazy summer’s day, talking list- 
lessly over village gossip, or telling endless sleepy 
stories about nothing. But it would have been 
worth any statesman’s money to hste; heard the 
profound discussions which sometimes took place, 
‘when by chance an old newspaper fell into their 
hands, from some passing traveler. How solemnly 
they would listen to the contents, as drawled out 
by Derrick Van Bummel, the schoolmaster, a 
dapper, learned little man, who was not to be 
daunted by the most gigantic word in the dic- 
tionary; and how sagely they would deliberate 
upon public events some months after they had 
taken place. 

The opinions of this junto were completely con- 
trolled by Nicholas Vedder, a patriarch of the vil- 
lage, and landlord of the inn, at the door of which 
he took his seat from morning till night, just mov- 
ing sufficiently to avoid the sun, and keep in the 
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shade of a large tree; so that the neighbors could 
tell the hour by his movements as accurately as 
by a sun-dial. It is true, he was rarely heard to 
speak, but smoked his pipe incessantly. His ad- 
herents, however (for every great man has his ad- 
herents), perfectly understood him, and knew how 
to gather his opinions. When anything that was 
read or related displeased him, he was observed to 
smoke his pipe vehemently, and send forth short, 
frequent, and angry puffs; but when pleased, he 
would inhale the smoke slowly and tranquilly, and 
emit it in light and placid clouds, and sometimes 
taking the pipe from his mouth, and letting the 

| fragrant vapor curl about his nose, would gravely 
nod his head in token of perfect approbation. 

Trom even this stronghold the unlucky Rip was 
at length routed by his termagant wife, who would 
suddenly, break in upon the tranquility of the as- 
semblage, and call the members all to naught; nor 
| was the august personage, Nicholas Vedder him- 
| self, sacred from the daring tongue of this terrible 

i virago, who charged him outright with encourag- 
ing her husband in habits of idleness. 

Poor Rip was at last reduced almost to despair; 
and his only alternative, to escape from the labor 

i of the farm and clamor of his wife, was to take 

gun in hand and stroll away into the woods. Here 

he would sometimes seat himself at the foot of a 

tree, and ‘hare the contents of his wallet with 

i Wolf, with whom he sympathized as a fellow- 

sufferer in persecution. ‘Poor Wolf,” he would 

say, “thy mistress leads thea a dog’s life of it; 
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but never mind, my lad, while I live thou shalt 
never want a friend to stand by thee!” Wolf 
would wag his tail, look wistfully in his master’s 
face, and if dogs can feel pity, I verily believe he 
reciprocated the sentiment with all his heart. 

In a long ramble of the kind on a fine autumnal 
day, Rip had unconsciously scrambled to one of 
the highest parts of the Catskill Mountains. He 
was after his favorite sport of squirrel shooting, 
and the still solitudes had echoed and reechoed 
with the reports of his gun. Panting and fatigued, 
he threw himself, late in the afternoon, on a green 
knoll, covered with mountain herbage, that crowned 
the brow of a precipice. From an opening be- 
tween the trees he could overlook all the lower 
country for many a mile of rich woodland. He 
saw at a distance the lordly Hudson, far, far be- 
low him, moving on its silent but majestic, course, 
the reflection of a purple cloud, or the sail of a 

- lagging bark, here and there sleeping on its glassy 
bosom, and at last losing itself in the blue high- 
lands. : 

On the other side he looked down into a deep 
mountain glen, wild, lonely, and shagged, the 
bottom filled with fragments from the impending 
cliffs, and scarcely lighted by the reflected rays of 
the setting sun. For some time Rip lay musing on 
this scene; evening was gradually advancing; the 
mountains began to throw their long blue shadows 
over the valleys; he saw that it would be dark long 
before he could reach the village, and he heaved 
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a heavy sigh when he thought of encountering the 
terrors of Dame Van Winkle. 
As he was about to descend, he heard a voice 
from a distance, hallooing, “Rip Van Winkle! 
Rip Van Winkle!” He looked around, but could 
see nothing but a crow winging its solitary flight 
across the mountain. He thought his fancy must 
have deceived him, and turned again to descend, 
when he heard the same cry ring through the still 
evening air: “Rip Van Winkle! Rip Van Winkle!” 
—at the same time Wolf bristled up his back, and 
giving a low growl, skulked to his master’s side, 
looking fearfully down into the glen. Rip now 
felt a vague apprehension stealing over him; he 
looked anxiously in the same direction, and per- 
ceived a strange figure slowly toiling up the rocks, 
and bending under the weight of something he 
carried on his back. He was surprized to see any 
human being in this lonely and unfrequented place, 
but supposing it to be some one of the neighbor- 
hood in need of assistance, he hastened down to 
| yield it. 
On nearer approach, he was still more surprized 
at the singularity of the stranger's appearance. 
He was a short, square-built old fellow, with thick 
| bushy hair, and a grizzled beard. His dress was 
| of the antique Dutch fashion—a cloth jerkin 
strapped around the waist—several pair of 
breeches, the outer one of ample volume, decorated 
with rows of buttons down the sides, and bunches 
| at the knees. He bore on his shoulders a stout 
| keg, that seemed full of liquor, and made signs for 
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Rip to approach and assist him with the load. 
Tho rather shy and distrustful of this new 
acquaintance, Rip complied with his usual alacrity, 
and mutually relieving one another, they clam- 
bered up a narrow gully, apparently the dry bed 
of a mountain torrent. As they ascended, Rip 
every now and then heard long rolling peals, like 
distant thunder, that seemed to issue out of a 
deep ravine, or rather cleft between lofty rocks, 
toward which their rugged path conducted. He 
paused for an instant, but supposing it to be the 
muttering of one of those transient thunder-show- 
ers which often take place in mountain heights, 
he proceeded. Passing through the ravine, they 
came to a hollow, like a small amphitheater, sur- 
rounded by perpendicular precipices, over the 
brinks of which impending trees shot their 
branches, so that you only caught glimpses of the 
azure sky and the bright evening cloud. During 
the whole time, Rip and his companion had labored 
on in silence; for tho the former marveled greatly 
what could be the object of carrying a keg of 
liquor up this wild mountain, yet there was some- 
thing strange and incomprehensible about the 
unknown that inspired awe and checked famil- 
jarity. 

On entering the amphitheater, new objects of 
wonder presented themselves. On a level spot in 
the center was a company of odd-looking person- 
ages playing at ninepins. They were dressed ina 
quaint, outlandish fashion: some wore short 
doublets, others jerkins, with long knives in their 
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belts, and most had enormous brecches, of similar 
style with that of the guide’s. Their visages, too, 
were peculiar: one had a large head, broad face, 
and small, piggish eyes; the face of another 
seemed to consist entirely of nose, and was sur- 
mounted by a white sugar-loaf hat set off with a. 
little red cock’s tail. They all had beards, of 
various shapes and colors. There was one who 
seemed to be the commander. He was a stout 
old gentleman, with weather-beaten countenance; 
he wore a laced doublet, broad belt and hanger, 
high-crowned hat and feather, red stockings, and 
high-heeled shoes, with roses in them. The whole 
group reminded Rip of the figures in an old 
Flemish painting, in the parlor of Dominie Van 
Schaick, the village parson, and which had been 
brought over from Holland at the time of the 
settlement. 

What seemed particularly odd to Rip, was that 

tho these folks were evidently amusing them- 

selves, yet they maintained the gravest faces, the 
most mysterious silence, and were, withal, the 
most melancholy party of pleasure he had ever 
witnessed. Nothing interrupted the stillness of 

the scene but the noise of the balls, which, when- 

| ever they were rolled, echoed along the mountains 

i like rumbling peals of thunder. 

| As Rip and his companion approached them, 

; they suddenly desisted from their play, and stared 
at him with such fixed statue-like gaze, and such 

l strange, uncouth, lack-luster countenances, that his 

| heart turned within him, and his knees smote to- 
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gether. His companion now emptied the contents 
of the keg into large flagons, and made signs 
to him to wait upon the company. He obeyed 
with fear and trembling; they quaffed the liquor 
in profound silence, and then returned to their 
game. 

By degrees, Rip’s awe and apprehension sub- 
sided. He even ventured, when no eye was fixed 
upon him, to taste the beverage, which he found 
had much of the flavor of excellent Hollands. He 
was naturally a thirsty soul, and was soon tempted 
to repeat the draught. One taste provoked an- 
other, and he reiterated his visits to the flagon so 
often, that at length his senses were overpowered, 
his eyes swam in his head, his head gradually 
declined, and he fell into a deep sleep. 

On awaking, he found himself on the greén knoll 
from whence he had first seen the old man of the 
glen. He rubbed his eyes—it was a bright sunny 
morning. The birds were hopping and twittering 
among the bushes, and the eagle was wheeling aloft 
and breasting the pure mountain breeze. “Sure- 
ly,” thought Rip, “I have not slept here all night.” 
He recalled the occurrences before he fell asleep. 
The strange man with a keg of liquor—the moun- 
tain ravine—the wild retreat among the rocks— 
the wobegone party at ninepins—the flagon— 
“Oh! that flagon! that wicked fiagon” thought 
Rip—‘what excuse shall I make to Dame Van 
Winkle?” 

He looked round for his gun, but in place of 
the clean, well-oiled fowling-piece, he found an 
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A 
old firelock lying by him, the barrel incrusted with 
rust, the lock falling off, and the stock worm- 
eaten. He now suspected. that the grave roysters 
of the mountain had put a trick upon him, and 
having dosed him with liquor, had robbed him of 
his gun. Wolf, too, had disappeared, but he 
might have strayed away after a squirrel or 
partridge. He whistled after him, shouted his 
name, but all in vain; the echoes repeated his 
whistle and shout, but no dog was to be seen. 

He determined to revisit the scene of the last 
evening’s gambol, and if he met any of the party, 
to demand his dog and gun. As he rose to walk, 
he found himself stiff in the joints, and wanting 
in his usual activity. “These mountain beds do 
not agree with me,” thought Rip, “and if this 
frolic should lay me up with a fit of the rheu- 
matism, I shall have a blessed time with Dame 
Van Winkle.” With some difficulty he got down 
into the glen; he found the gully up which he and 
his companion had ascended the preceding eve- 
ning; but to his astonishment a mountain stream 
was now foaming down it, leaping from rock to 

| rock, and filling the glen with babbling murmurs. 

| He, however, made shift to scramble up its sides, 
working his toilsome way through thickets of 
birch, sassafras, and wich-hazel, and sometimes 
tripped up or entangled by the wild grape-vines 
that twisted their coils and tendrils from tree to 

tree, and spread a kind of network in his path. 

At length he reached to where the ravine had 
opened through the cliffs to the amphitheater; but 
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no traces of such opening remained. The rocks 
presented a high, impenetrable wall, over which 
the torrent came tumbling in a sheet of feathery 
foam, and fell into a broad, deep basin, black from 
the shadows of the surrounding forest. Here, 
then, poor Rip was brought to a stand. He again 
called and whistled after his dog; he was only 
answered by the cawing of a flock of idle crows, 
sporting high in air about a dry tree that over- 
hung a sunny precipice; and who, secure in their 
elevation, seemed to look down and scoff at the 
poor man’s perplexities. What was ‘to be done? 
The morning was passing away, and Rip felt 
famished for want of his breakfast. He grieved 
to give up his dog and gun; he dreaded to meet 
his wife; but it would not do to starve among the 
mountains. He shook his head, shouldered the 
rusty firelock, and, with a heart full of trouble 
and anxiety, turned his steps homeward. 

As he approached the village, he met a number 
of people, but none whom he knew, which some- 
what surprized him, for he had thought himself 
acquainted with every one in the country round. 
Their dress, too, was of a different fashion from 
that to which he was accustomed. They all stared 
at him with equal marks of surprize, and whenever 
they cast their eyes upon him, invariably stroked 
their chins. The constant recurrence of this ges- 
ture induced Rip, involuntarily, to do the same, 
when, to his astonishment, he found his beard had 
grown a foot long! 

He had now entered the skirts of the village 
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A. troop of strange children ran at his heels, hoot- 
ing after him, and pointing at his gray beard. 
The dogs, too, none of which he recognized for his 
old acquaintances, barked at him as he passed. 
The very village was altered: it was larger and 
more populous. There were rows of houses which 
he had never seen before, and those which had been 
his familiar haunts had disappeared. Strange: 
names were over the doors—strange faces at the 
windows—everything was strange. His mind now 
began to misgive him; he doubted whether both 
he and the world around him were not bewitched. 
Surely this was his native village, which he had 
left but the day before. There stood the Catskill 
Mountains—there ran the silver Hudson at a dis- 
tance—there was every hill and dale precisely as 
it had always been—Rip was sorely perplexed— 
“That flagon last night,” thought he, “has addled 
my poor head sadly!” 

It was with some difficulty he found the way 
to his own house, which he approached with silent 
awe, expecting every moment to hear the shrill 
voice of Dame Van Winkle. He found the house 
gone to decay—the roof fallen in, the windows 
shattered, and the doors off the hinges. A half- 
starved dog, that looked like Wolf, was skulking 
about it. Rip called him by name, but the cur 
snarled, showed his teeth, and passed on. „This 
was an unkind cut indeed—“My very dog,” sighed 
poor Rip, “has forgotten me!” 

He entered the house, which, to tell the truth, 
Dame Van Winkle had always kept in neat order. 
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It was empty, forlorn, and apparently abandoned. 
This desolateness overcame all his connubial fears 
—he called loudly for his wife and children—the 
lonely chambers rang for a moment with his voice, 
and then all again was silence. 
He now hurried forth, and hastened to his old 
resort, the little village inn—but it too was gone. 
A large rickety wooden building stood in its place, 
with great gaping windows, some of them broken, } 
and mended with old hats and petticoats, and over 
the door was painted, “The Union Hotel, by | 
Jonathan Doolittle”? Instead of the great tree | 
which used to shelter the quiet little Dutch inn of 
yore, there now was reared a tall naked pole, with 
something on the top that looked like a red night- 
cap, and from it was fluttering a flag, on which 
was a singular assemblage of stars and stripes— 
all this was strange and incomprehensible. He 
recognized on the sign, however, the ruby face of | 
King George, under which he had smoked so many 
a peaceful pipe, but even this was singularly 
metamorphosed. The red coat was changed for 
one of blue and buff, a sword was stuck in the 
hand instead of a scepter, the head was decorated 
with a cocked hat, and underneath was painted in 
large characters, GENERAL WASHINGTON. 
There was, as usual, a crowd of folk about the 
door, but none whom Rip recollected. The very 
character of the people seemed changed. There 
was a busy, bustling, disputatious tone about it, 
instead of the accustomed phlegm and drowsy 
tranquillity. He looked in vain for the sage 
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Nicholas Vedder, with his broad face, double chin, 
and fair long pipe, uttering clouds of tobacco 
smoke instead of idle speeches; or Van Bummel, 
the schoolmaster, doling forth the contents of an 
ancient newspaper. In place of these, a lean, 
bilious-looking fellow, with his pockets full of 
handbills, was haranguing vehemently about rights 
of citizens—election—members of Congress—lib- 
erty—Bunker’s Hill—heroes of ’76—and other 
words, that were a perfect Babylonish jargon to 
the bewildered Van Winkle. 

The appearance of Rip, with his long grizzled 
beard, his rusty fowling-piece, his uncouth dress, 
and the army of women and children that had 
gathered at his heels, soon attracted the attention 
of the tavern politicians. They crowded around 
him, eying him from head to foot, with great 
curiosity. The orator bustled up to him, and draw- 
ing him partly aside, inquired “on which side he 
voted?” Rip stared in vacant stupidity. Another 
short but busy little fellow pulled him by the arm, 
and raising on tiptoe, inquired in his ear, “whether 
he was Federal or Democrat? Rip was equally at 
a loss to comprehend the question; when a know- 
ing, self-important old gentleman, in a sharp 
cocked hat, made his way through the crowd, put- 
ting them to the right and left with his elbows as 
he passed, and planting himself before Van 
Winkle, with one arm akimbo, the other resting on 
his cane, his keen eyes and sharp hat penetrating, 

| as it were, into his very soul, demanded, in on 
| austere tone, “what brought him to the election 
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with a gun on his shoulder, and a mob at his heels, ti 
and whether he meant to breed a riot in the vil- 
lage?” “Alas! gentlemen,” cried Rip, somewhat 
dismayed, “I am a poor quiet man, a native of 
the place, and a loyal subject of the king, God 
bless him!” f | 

Here a general shout burst from the bystanders 
—“A Tory! a Tory! a spy! a refugee! hustle him! 
away with him!” It was with great difficulty that 
the self-important man in the cocked hat restored 
order; and having assumed a, tenfold austerity of 
brow, demanded again of the unknown culprit, 
what he came there for, and whom he was seek- 
ing. The poor man humbly assured him that he 


the tavern. ape S 

‘Well—who are they?—name them.” 

Rip bethought himself a moment, and then in- 
quired, “Where’s Nicholas Vedder?” DES 

There was silence for a little while, when an old 
man replied in a thin, piping voice, “Nicholas 
Vedder? why, he is dead and gone these eighteen 
years! There was a wooden tombstone in the 
churchyard that used to tell all about him, but 

- that’s rotted and gone, too.” 

“Where’s Brom Dutcher?” 

“Oh, he went off to the army in the beginning 
of the war; some say he was killed at the battle 
of Stony Point—others say he was drowned in a 
squall, at the foot of Anthony’s Nose. I don’t 
know—he never came back again.” 
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“Where’s Van Bummel, the schoolmaster?” 

“He went off to the wars, too, was a great 
militia general, and is now in Congress.” 

Rip’s heart died away, at hearing of these sad 
changes in his home and friends, and finding him- 
self thus alone in the world. Every answer puz- 
zled him, too, by treating of such enormous lapses 
of time, and of matters which he could not under- 
stand: war—Congress—Stony Point!—he had no 
courage to ask after any more friends, but cried 
out in despair, “Does nobody here know Rip Van 
Winkle?” 

“Oh, Rip Van Winkle!” exclaimed two or three, 
“Oh, to be sure! that’s Rip Van Winkle yonder, 
leaning against the tree” _ 

Rip looked, and beheld a precise counterpart of 
himself, as he went up the mountain; apparently 
as lazy, and certainly as ragged. The poor fel- 
low was now completely confounded. He doubted 
his own identity, and whether he was himself or 
another man. In the midst of his bewilderment, 
the man in the cocked hat demanded who he was, 
and what was his name? 

“God knows,” exclaimed he, at his wit's end; 
‘Tm not mysclf—I’m somebody else—that’s me 
yonder—no—that’s somebody else, got into my 
shoes—I was myself last night, but I fell asleep on 
the mountain, and they’ve changed my gun, and 
everything’s changed, and I’m changed, and I 
can’t tell what’s my name, or who I am!” 

The bystanders began now to look at each other, 
nod, wink significantly, and tap their fingers 
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against their foreheads. There was a whisper, 
also, about securing the gun, and keeping the old | 
fellow from doing mischief; at the very suggestion | 
of which, the self-important man in the cocked | 
hat retired with some precipitation. At this crit- 

ical moment a fresh, likely woman pressed through ` ' 
the throng to get a peep at the gray-bearded man. | 
She had a chubby child in her arms, which fright- j 
ened at his looks, began to cry. “Hush, Rip,” 
cried she, “hush, you little fool, the old man won’t 
hurt you.” The name of the child, the air of the 
mother, the tone of her voice, all awakened a train | 
of recollections in his mind. “What is your name, l 
my good woman?” asked he. 

“Judith Gardenier.” 

“And your father’s name?” 

“Ah, poor man, his name was Rip Van Winkle; 
it’s twenty years since he went away. from home 
with his gun, and never has been heard of since— 
his dog came home without him; but whether he 
shot himself, or was carried away by the Indians, 
nobody can tell. I was then but a little girl” 

Rip had but one question more to ask; but he 
put it with a faltering voice:— 

“Where’s your mother?” 

“Oh, she too had died but a short time since; she 
broke a blood-vessel in a fit of passion at a New 
England peddler.” 

There was a drop of comfort, at least in this in- 
telligence. The honest man could contain himself i 
no longer.—He caught his daughter and her child Í 
in his arms.—“I am your father!” cried he— | 
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“Young Rip Van Winkle once—old Rip Van 
Winkle now!—Does nobody know poor Rip Van 
Winkle!” 

All stood amazed, until an old woman, tottering 
out from among the crowd, put her hand to her 
brow, and peering under it in his face for a mo- 
ment, exclaimed, “Sure enough! it is Rip Van 
Winkle—it is himself. Welcome home again, old 
neighbor.—Why, where have you been these twenty 
long years?” 

Rip’s story was soon told, for the whole twenty 
years had been to him but as one night. The 
neighbors stared when they heard it; some were 
seen to wink at each other, and put their tongues 
in their cheeks; and the self-important man in the 
cocked hat, who, when the alarm was over, had 
returned to the field, screwed down the corners of 
his mouth, and shook his head—upon which there 
was a general shaking of the head throughout the 
assemblage. 

It was determined, however, to take the opinion 
of old Peter Vanderdonk, who was seen slowly 
advancing up the road. He was a descendant of 
the historian of that name, who wrote one of the 
earliest accounts of the province. Peter was the 
most ancient inhabitant of the village, and well 
versed in all the wonderful events and traditions 
of the neighborhood. He recollected Rip at once, 
and corroborated his story in the most satisfactory 
Manner. He assured the company that it was a 
fact, handed down from his ancestor the historian, 
that the Catskill Mountains had always been 
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haunted by strange beings. That it was affirmed 
that the great Hendrick Hudson, the first dis- 
coverer of the river and country, kept a kind of 
vigil there every twenty years, with his crew of 
the Half-Moon, being permitted in this way to 
revisit the scenes of his enterprise, and keep a 
guardian eye upon the river, and the great city 
called by his name. That his father had once seen 
them in their old Dutch dresses playing at nine- 
pins in a hollow of the mountain; and that he him- 
self had heard, one summer afternoon, the sound 
of their balls, like long peals of thunder. | 

To make a long story short, the company broke 
up, and returned to the more important concerns 
of the election. Rip’s daughter took him home to 
live with her; she had a snug, well-iarnished 
house, and a stout cheery farmer for a liusband, 
whom Rip recollected for one of the urchins that l 
used to climb upon his back. As to Rip’s son and f 
heir, who was the ditto of himself, seen leaning 
against the tree, he was employed to work on the | 
farm; but evinced an hereditary disposition to 
attend to anything else but his business. 

Rip now resumed his old walks and habits; he 
soon found many of his former cronies, tho | 
all rather the worse for the wear and tear of time; | 
and preferred making friends among the rising l 
gereration, with whom he soon grew into great 
favor. 

Having nothing to do at home, and being arrived 
at that happy age when a man can do nothing with i 
impunity, he took his place once more on the: | 
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bench, at the inn door, and was reverenced as one 
of the patriarchs of the village, and a chronicle 
of the old times “before the war.” It was some 
time before he could get into the regular track of 
gossip, or could be made to comprehend the strange 
events that had taken place during his torpor. 
How that there had been a revolutionary war— 
that the country had thrown off the yoke of old 
England—ond that, instead of being a subject 
of his Majesty, George III., he was now a free 
citizen of the United States, Rip, in fact, was no 
politician; the changes of states and empires made 
but little impression on him; but there was one 
species of despotism under which he had long 
groaned, and that was—petticoat government; 
happily, that was at an end; he had got his neck 
out of the yoke of matrimony, and could go in and 
out whenever he pleased, without dreading tho 
tyranny of Dame Van Winkle. Whenever her 
name was mentioned, however, he shook his head, 
shrugged his shoulders, and cast up his eyes; which 
might pass either for an expression of resignation 
to his fate, or joy at his deliverance. 

He used to tell his story to every stranger that 
arrived at Dr. Doolittle’s hotel. Hc was observed, 
at first, to vary on some points every time he told 
it, which was, doubtless, owing to his having so , 
recently awaked. It at last settled down pre- 
cisely to the tale I have related, and not a man, 
woman, or child in the neighborhood but knew it 
by heart. Some always pretended to doubt the 
reality of it, and insisted that Rip had been out 
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of his head, and this was one point on which he 
always remained flighty. The old Dutch inhabi- 
tants, however, almost universally gave it full 
credit. Even to this day they never hear a thun- 
derstorm of a summer afternoon, about the Cats- i 
kills, but they say Hendrick Hudson and his crew l 
are at their game of ninepins; and it is a common | 
wish of all henpecked husbands in the neighbor- | 
hood, when life hangs heavy on their hands, that | 
they might have a quieting draught out of Rip 
Van Winkle’s flagon. 
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THE THIEF 
BY FEODOR DOSTOIEVSKI 


NE morning, just as I was about to leave for 
my place of employment, Agrafena (my 
cook, laundress, and housekeeper all in one 

person) entered my room, and, to my great 
astonishment, started a conversation. 

She was a quiet, simple-minded woman, who 
during the whole six years of her stay with me 
had never spoken more than two or three words 
daily, and that in reference to my dinner—at least, 
I had never heard her. 

“I have come to you, sir,” she suddenly began, 
“about the renting out of the little spare room,” 

‘What spare room?” 

“The one that is near the kitchen, of course; 
which should it be?” 

“Why?” 

“Why do people generally take lodgers? Be- 
cause.” 

“But who will take it?” 

‘Who will take it! A lodger, of course! Who 
should take it?” 

“But there is hardly room in there, mother mine, 
for a bed; it will be too cramped. How can one 
live in it?” 

(Copyright, 1907, by P. F. Collier & Son Co. Trans- 
lated by Lizzie B. Gorin.) 
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“But why live in it! He only wants a place to 
sleep in; he will live on the window-seat.” 

“What window-seat?” 

“How is that? What window-seat? As if you 
did not know! The one in the hall. He will set 
on it and sew, or do something else. But maybe 
he will sit on a chair; he has a chair of his own— j 
and a table also, and everything.” | 

“But who is he?” 

“A nice, worldly-wise man. I will cook for him 
and will charge him only three rubles in silver a 
month for room and board—” 

At last, after long endeavor, I found out that 
some elderly man had talked Agrafena into taking 
him into the kitchen as lodger. When Agrafena 
once got a thing into her head that thing had to 
be; otherwise I knew I would have no peace. On 
those occasions when things did go against her 
wishes, she immediately fell into a sort of brood- 
ing, became exceedingly melancholy, and continued 
in that state for two or three weeks. During this 
time the food was invariably spoiled, the linen 
was missing, the floors unscrubbed; in a word, a | 
lot of unpleasant things happened. I had long j 
ago become awara of the fact that this woman of | 
very few words was incapable of forming a de- 
cision, or of coming to any conclusion based on her 
own thoughts; and yet when it happened that by 
some means there had formed in her weak brain 
a sort of idea or wish to undertake a thing, to 
refuse her permission to carry out this idea or 
wish meant simply to kill her morally for some 
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time. And 50, acting in the sole interest of my 
peace of mind, I immediately agreed to this new 
proposition of hers. 

“Has he at least the necessary papers, a pass- 
port, or anything of the kind?” 

“How then? Of course he has. A fine man like 
him—who has seen the world—He promised to pay 
three rubles a month.” 

On the very next day the new lodger appeared 
in my modest bachelor quarters; but I did not feel 
annoyed in the least—on the contrary, in a way I 
was glad of it. I live a very solitary, hermit-like 
life. I have almost no acquaintance and seldom go 
out. Having led the existence of a moor-cock for 
ten years, I was naturally used to solitude. But 
ten, fifteen years or more of the same seclusion in 
company with a person like Agrafena, and in the 
same bachelor dwelling, was indeed a joyless pros- 
pect. Therefore, the presence of another quict, 
unobtrusive man in the house was, under these 
eircumstances, a real blessing. 

Agrafena, had spoken the truth: the lodger was 
a man who had seen much in his life. From his 
passport it appeared that he was a retired soldier, 
which I noticed even before I looked at his pass. 
port. 

As soon as I glanced at him, in fact. 

Astafi Ivanich, my lodger, belonged to the bet- 
ter sort of soldiers, another thing I noticed as soon 
as I saw him. We liked each other from the first, 
and our life flowed on peacefully and comfortably. 
The best thing was that Astafi Ivanich could at 
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times tell a good story, incidents of his own life. 
In the general tediousness of my humdrum exis- 
tence, such a narrator was a veritable treasure. 
Once he told me a story which has made a lasting 
impression upon me; but first the incident which | 
led to the story. | 

Once I happened to be left alone in the house, 
Astafi and Agrafena having gone out on business. 
Suddenly I heard some one enter, and I felt that 
it must be a stranger; I went out into the cor- 
ridor and found a man of short stature, and not- | 
withstanding the cold weather, dressed very thinly | 
and without an overcoat. i 

‘What is it you want?” i 

“The Government clerk Alexandrov? Does he | 
live here?” | 

“There is no one here by that name, little | 
brother; good day.” | 

“The porter told me he lived here,” said the | 
visitor, cautiously retreating toward the door. i 

“Go on, go on, little brother; be off!” 

Soon after dinner the next day, when Astafi i 
brought in my coat, which he had repaired for j 
me, I once more heard a strange step in the cor- | 
vidor. I opened the door. 

The visitor of the day before, calmly and before 
my very eyes, took my short coat from the rack, 
put it under his arm, and ran out. 

Agrafena, who had all the time been looking at 
him in open-mouthed surprize through the kitchen 
door, was seemingly unable to stir from her place 
and rescue the ccat. But Astafi Ivanich rushed 
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after the rascal, and, out of breath and panting, 
returned empty-handed. The man had vanished 
as if the earth had swallowed him. 

“It is too bad, really, Astafi Ivanich,” I said. 
“It is well I have my cloak left. Otherwise the 
scoundrel would have put me out of service alto- 
gether.” 

But Astafi seemed so much affected by what had 
happened that as I gazed at him I forgot all about 
the theft. He could not regain his composure, 
and every once in a while threw down the work 
which occupied him, and began once more to re- 
count how it had all happened, where he had been - 
standing, while only two steps away my coat had 
been stolen before his very eyes, and how he 
could not even catch the thief. Then once more 
he resumed his work, only to throw it away again, 
and I saw him go down to the porter, tell him what 
had happened, and reproach him with not taking 
sufficient care of the house, that such a theft could 
be perpetrated in it. When he returned he began 
to upbraid Agrafena. Then he again resumed his 
work, muttering to himself for a long time—how 
this is the way it all was—how he stood here, and 
I there, and how before our very cyes, no farther 
than two steps away, the coat was taken off its 
hanger, and so on. In a word, Astafi Ivanich, 
tho he knew how to do certain things, worried 
a great deal over trifles. 

‘We have been fooled, Astafi Ivanich?’ I said 
to him that evening, handing him a glass of tea, 
and hoping from sheer ennui to call forth the 
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7 story of the lost coat again, which by dint of much 
repetition had begun to sound extremely comical. 

“Yes, we were fooled, sir. It angers me very | 
much, tho the loss is not mine, and I think | 
there is nothing so despicably low in this world as | 
a thief. They steal what you buy by working in 
the sweat of your brow—Your time and labor— 

The loathsome creature! It sickens me to talk of 
it—pfuil It makes me angry to think of it. How | 
is it, sir, that you do not seem to be at all sorry 
about it?” 

“To be sure, Astafl Ivanich, one would much 
sooner see his things burn up than see a thief 
take them. It is exasperating!” 

“Yes, it is annoying to have anything. stolen 
from you. But of course there are thi/ves and 
thieves—I, for instance, met an hearat thief 
through an accident.” 

“How is that? An honest thiet? Her can a | 
thief be honest, Astafi Ivanich?” i 

“You speak truth, sir. A thief can not be an 
honest man. ‘There never was such. I only 
wanted to say that he was an honest man, it seems 
to me, even tho he stole. I was very sorry 
for him.” 

“And how did it happen, Astafl Ivanich?” 

“It happened just two years ago. I was serv- 
ing as house steward at the time, and the baron 
whom I served expected shortly to leave for his ` 

estate, so that I knew I would soon be out of a 

job, and then God only knew how I would be able 

to get along; and just then it was that I happened 
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to meet in a tavern a poor forlorn creature, 
Emelian by name. Once upon a time he had 
served somewhere or other, but had been driven 
out of service on account of tippling. Such an 
unworthy creature as he was! He wore what- 
ever came along. At times I even wondered if 
he wore a shirt under his shabby cloak; everything 
he could put his hands on was sold for drink. 
But he was not a rowdy. Oh, no; he was of a 
sweet, gentle nature, very kind and tender to 
every one; he never asked for anything, was, if 
anything, too conscientious—Well, you could see 
without asking when the poor fellow was dying 
for a drink, and of course you treated him to ono. 
Well, we became friendly, that is, he attached him- 
self to me like a little dog—you go this way, he 
follows—and all this after our very first meeting. 

“Of course, he remaincd with me that night; 
his passport was in order and the man seemed all 
right. On the second night also. On the third he 
did not leave the house, sitting on the window- 
seat of the corridor the whole day, and of course 
he remained over that night too. Well, I thought, 
just see how he has forced himself upon you. You 
have to give him to eat and to drink and to shel- 
ter him. All a poor man needs is some one to 
sponge upon him. I soon found out that once 
before he had attached himself to a man just as 
he had now attached himself to me; they drank 
together, but the other one soon died of somo 
deep-seated sorrow. I thought and thought: 
What shall I do with him? Drive him out—my 
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conscience would not allow it—I felt very sorry 
for him: he was such a wretched, forlorn creature, 
terrible! And so dumb he did not ask for any- 
thing, only sat quietly and looked you straight 
in the eyes, just like a faithful little dog. That 
is how drink can ruin a man. And I thought to 
myself; Well, suppose I say to him: ‘Get out 
of here, Emelian; you have nothing to do in here, 
you come to the wrong person; I will soon have 
nothing to eat myself, so how do you expect me 
to feed you? And I tried to imagine what he 
would do after I’d told him all this. And I could 
see how he would look at me for a long time after 
he has heard me, without understanding a word; 
how at last he would understand what I was driv- 
ing at, and, rising from the window-seat, take his 
little bundle—I see it before me njw—a red- 
checked little bundle full of holes, is: which he 
kept God knows what, and which he carted along 
with him wherever he went; how he would brush 
and fix up his worm cloak a Tittle, so that it would 
look a bit more decent and not show so much the 
holes and patches—he was a man of very fine 
feelings! How he would have opened the door 
afterward and would have gone forth with tears 
in his eyes. 

“Well, should a man be allowed to perish alto- 
gether? I all at once felt heartily sorry for him; 
but at the same time I thought: And what about 
me? Am I any better off? And I said to myself: 
Well, Emelian, you will not feast overlong at my 
expense; soon I shall have to move from here my- 
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gladly employ me again on his return to the 
capital. A fine man my baron was, but he died the 
same year, 

“Well, after I had escorted my baron and his 
family a little way, I took my things and the little 
money I had saved up, and went to live with an 
old woman I knew, who rented out a corner of the 
room she occupied by herself. She used to be a 
nurse in some well-to-do family, and now, in her 
old age, they had Pensioned her off. Well, I 
thought to myself, now it is good-by to you, 
Emelian, dear man, you will not find me now! 
And what do you think, sir? When I returned 
in the evening—I had paid a visit to an acquain- 
tance of mine—whom should I see but Emelian 
sitting quietly upon my trunk with his red- 
checked bundle by his side. He was wrapped up 
in his poor little cloak, and was awaiting my home- 
coming. He must have been quite lonesome, be- 
cause he had borrowed a prayer-book of the old 
woman and held it upside down. He had found 
me after all! My hands fell helplessly at my 
sides. Well, I thought, there is nothing to be 
done. Why did I not drive him away first off? 
And I only asked him: ‘Haye you taken your 

, passport along, Emelian?’ Then I sat down, sir, 

and began to turn the matter over in my mind: 

Well, could he, a roving man, be much in my way? 
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And after { had considered it well, I decided that 

he would not, and besides, he would be of very i 

little expense to me. Of course, he would have to | 

be fed, but what does that amount to? Some 

bread in the morning and, to make it a little more 

appetizing, a little onion or so. For the midday | 

meal again some bread and onion, and for the eve- | 

ning again onion and bread, and some kvass, and, 

if some cabbage-soup should happen to come our 

way, then we could both fill up to the throat. I 

ate little, and Emelian, who was a, drinking man, 

surely ate almost nothing: all he wanted was i 
_ vodka, He would be the undoing of me with his 

drinking; but at the same time I felt a curious 

feeling creep over me. It seemed as if life would 

be a burden to me if Emelian went away. And 

so I decided then and there to be his father- 

benefactor. I wouid put him on his legs, I thought, l 

save him from perishing, and gradually wean him | 

from drink. Just you wait, I thought. Stay with 

me, Emelian, but stand pat now. Obey the word 

of command! 

“Well, I thought to myself, I will begin by 
teaching him some work, but not at once; let him | 
first enjoy himself a bit, and I will in the mean- Í 
while look around and discover what he finds i 
easiest, and would be capable of doing, because 
you must khow, sir, a man must have a calling and | 
a capacity for a certain work. to be able to do it ] 
properly. And I began stealthily to observe him. i 
And a hard subject he was, that Emelian! At first i 
I tried to get at him with a kind word. Thus and 
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thus I would speak to him: ‘Emelian, you had 
better take more care of yourself and try to fix 
yourself up a little. 

“ ‘Give up drinking. Just look at yourself, man, 
you are all ragged, your cloak looks more like a 
sieve than anything else. It is not nice. It is 
about time for you to come to your senses and 
know when you have had enough’ 

“He listened to me, my Emelian did, with low- 
ered head; he had already reached that state, poor 
fellow, when the drink affected his tongue and he 
could not utter a sensible word. You talk to him 
about cucumbers, and he answers beans. He lis- 
tened, listened to me for a long time, and then he 
would sigh deeply. 

“What are you sighing for, Emelian? I asked 
him 


“Oh, it is nothing, Astafi Ivanich, do not 
worry. Only what I saw to-day, Astafl Ivanich— 
two women fighting about a basket of huckleberries 
that one of them had upset by accident.’ 

“Well, what of that? 

“‘And the woman whose berries were soattared 
snatched a like basket of huckleberrics from the 
other woman's hand, and not only threw them on 
the ground, but stamped all over them.’ 

“Well, but what of that, Emelian?’ 

“Ech? I think to myself, ‘Emelian! You 
have lost your poor wits through the cursed 
drink?’ 

“And again,’ Emelian says, ‘a baron lost a bill 
on the Gorokhova Street—or was it on the 
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Sadova? A muzhik saw him drop it, and says, 
“My luck,” but here another one interfered and | 
says, “No, it is my luck! I saw it first . . 2”? 

“Well, Emelian? | 

“‘And the two muzhiks started a fight, Astafi | 
Ivanich, and the upshot was that a policeman came, | 
picked up the money, handed it back to the baron, | 
and threatened to put the muzhiks under lock for 
raising a disturbance.” 

“But what of that? What is there wonderful 
or edifying in that, Emelian ? 

“Well, nothing, but the people laughed, Astafi 
Ivanich.’ 

“E-ch, Emelian! What have the people to do 
with it? I said. ‘You have sold your immortal 
soul for a copper. But do you know what I will | 
tell you, Emelian?’ ; | 

“What, Astafi Ivanich?’ "5 

“You'd better take up some work, really you 
should. I am telling you for the hundredth time 
that you should have pity on yourself!’ i 

“But what shall I do, Astafi Ivanich? I do 
not know where to begin and no one would em- 
ploy me, Astafi Ivanich? e 

“That is why they drove you out of service, 
Emelian; it is all on account of drink?’ 

“ ‘And, to-day,’ said Emelian, ‘they called Vlass 
the barkeeper into the office. 

“What did they call him for, Emelian? I 
asked. 

“J don’t know why, Astafi Ivanich. I suppose 
it was needed, so they-called him? 
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“Ech, I thought to myself, ‘no good will come 
of either of us, Emelian! It is for our sins that 
God is punishing us!’ 

: ee what could a body. do with such a man, 
sir 

“But he was sly, the fellow was, I tell you! He 
listened to me, listened, and at last it seems it 
began to tire him, and as quick as he would notice 
that I was growing angry he would take his cloak 
and slip out—and that was the last to be seen, of 
him! He would not show up the whole day, and 
only in the evening would he return, as drunk as 
a lord. Who treated him to drinks, or where he 
got the money for it, God only knows ; not from 
me, surely! .. . 

“Well? I say to him, ‘Emelian, you will have 
to give up drink, do you hear? you will have to 
give it up! The next time you return tipsy, you 
will have to sleep on tho stairs. I'll not let you 
in? 

“After this Emelian kept to the house for two 
days; on the third he once more sneaked out. I 
wait and wait for him; he does not come! I must 
confess that I was kind of frightened; besides, I 
felt terribly sorry for him. What had I done to 
the poor devil! I thought I must have frightened 
him off. Where could he have gone to now, the 
wretched creature? Great God, he may perish 
yet! The night passed and he did not return. In 
the morning I went out into the hall, and he was 
lying there with his head on the lower step, almost 
stiff with cold. 
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“What is the matter with you, Emelian? The 
Lord save you! Why are you here?’ 

“But you know, Astafi Ivanich,? he replied, 
‘you were angry with me the other day; I irritated 
you, and you promised to make me slcep in the 
hall, and I—so I—did not dare—to come in—and 
lay down here.’ 

“It would be better for you, Emelian,’ I said, 
filled with anger and pity, ‘to find a better em- 
ployment than needlessly watching the stairs!’ 

“But what other employment, Astafi Ivanich?’ 

“Well, wretched creature that you are,’ here 
anger had flamed up in me, ‘if you would learn 
the tailoring art. Just look at the cloak you are 
wearing! Not only is it full of holes, but you aro 
sweeping the stairs with it! You should at least 
take a needle and mend it a little, so it would 
look more decent, E-ch, a wretched tippler you 
are, and nothing more!’ 

“Well, sir! What do you think! He did take 
the needle—I had told him only for fun, and 
there he got scared and actually took the needle. 

He threw off his cloak and began to put the 
thread through; well, it is easy to see what would 
come of it; his eyes began to fill and reddened, his 
hands trembled! He pushed and pushed the 
thread—could not get it through; he wetted it, | 
rolled it between his fingers, smoothed it out, but 
if would not—go! He flung it from him and 
looked at me. | 

“Well, Emelian! I said, ‘you served me right! 

If people had seen it I would have died with 
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shame! I only told you this for fun, and because 
I was angry with you. Never mind sewing; may 
the Lord keep you from sin! You need not do 
anything, only keep out of mischief, and do nob 
sleep on the stairs and put me to shamo thereby!’ 


myself that I am always tipsy and unfit for any- 
thing! I only make you, my be—benefactor, angry 
with nothing? 

“And suddenly his bluish lips began to tremble, 
and a tear rolled down his unshaven, pale cheek, 
then another and another one, and he broke into 
& very flood of tears, my Emclian, Father in 
Heaven! I felt as if some one had cut me over 
the heart with a knife, 

“E-ch, you sensitive man; why, I never 
thought! And who could have thought such a 
thing! No, Pd better give you up altogether, 
Emelian; do as you please? 

“Well, sir, what else is there to tell! But the 
whole thing is so insignificant and unimportant, it 
is really not worth while wasting words about it; 
for instance, you, sir, would not give two broken 
groschen for it; but I, I would give much, if I 
had much, that this thing had never happened! I 
owned, sir, a pair of breeches, blue, in checks, a 
first-class article, the devil take them—a rich land- 
owner who came here on business ordered them 
from me, but refused afterward to take them, say- 
ing that they were too tight, and left them with 
me. 

“Well, I thought, the cloth is of first-rate 
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quality! I can get five rubles for them in the old- 
clothes markct-place, and, if not, I can cut a fine 
pair of pantaloons out of them for some St. 
Petersburg gent, and have a piece left over for a. 
vest for myself. Everything counts with a poor | 
man! And Emelian was at that time in sore 
straits. I saw that he had given up drinking, first 
one day, then a second, and a third, and looked so 
downhearted and sad. 

“Well, I thought, it is either that the poor fel- 
low lacks the necessary coin or maybe he has 
entered on the right path; and has at last listened 
to good sense. 

“Well, to make a long story short, an important 
holiday came just at that time, and I went to ves- 
pers. When I came back I saw Emelian sitting 
on the window-seat as drunk as a lord. Eh! I 
thought, so that is what you are about! And I | 
go to my trunk to get out something I needed. I | 
look! The breeches are not there. I rummage 
about in this place and that place: gone! Well, 
after I had searched all over and saw that they 
were missing for fair, I felt as if something had 
gone through me! I went after the old woman,— 
as to Emelian, tho there was evidence against 
him in his being drunk, I somehow never thought 
of him! 

“ No, says my old woman; ‘the good Lord keep 
you, gentleman, what do I need breeches for! can 
I wear them? I myself missed a skirt the other 
day. I know nothing at all about it’ 

“Well, I asked, ‘has any one called here?’ 
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“No one called,’ she said. ‘I was in all the 
time; your friend here went out for a short while 
and then came back ; here he sits! Why don’t you 
ask him? 

“Did you happen, for some reason or other, 
Emelian, to take the breeches out of tho trunk? 
The ones, you remember, which were made for the 
landowner? 

“No, he says, ‘I have not taken them, Astafi 
Ivanich? 

“What could have happened to them? 

I began to search, but nothing came of it! And 
Emelian sat and swayed to and fro on the window- 
seat. 

“I was on my knees before the open trunk, just 
in front of him. Suddenly I threw a sidelong 
glance at him. Ech, I thought, and felt very hot 
round the heart, and my face grew very red. 
Suddenly my eyes encountered Emelian’s. 

“No, he says, ‘Astafi Ivanich. You perhaps 
think that I—you know what I mean—but I have 
not taken them. 

“ But where have they gone, Emelian? 

“No, he says, ‘Astafi Ivanich, I have not seen 
them at all.’ 

“Well, then, you think they simply went and 
got lost by themselves, Emelian?” 

“Maybe they did, Astafi Ivanich. 

“After this I would not waste another word on, 
him. I rose from my knees, locked the trunk, and 
after I had lighted the lamp I sat down to work. 
I was remaking a vest for a government clerk, 
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who lived on the floor below. But I was terribly 
rattled, just the same. It would have been much 
easier to bear, I thought, if all my wardrobe had 
burned to ashes. Emelian, it seems, felt that I 
was deeply angered. It is always so, sir, when a 
man is guilty; he always feels beforehand when 
trouble approaches, as a bird feels the coming 
storm. 

“¢And do you know, Astafi Ivanich,’ he sud- 
denly began, ‘the leech married the coachman’s 
widow to-day,’ 

“J just looked at him; but, it seems, looked at 
him so angrily that he understood: I saw him 
rise from his seat, approach the bed, and begin to | 
rummage in it, continually repeating: ‘Where 
could they have gone? Vanished, as if the devil 
had taken them!’ 

“T waited to see what was coming; I saw that 
my Emelian had crawled under the bed. I could 
contain myself no longer. 

“Took here, I said. ‘What makes you crawl 
under the bed?’ 

“JT am looking for the breeches, Astafi Ivanich,’ 
said Emelian from under the bed. ‘Maybe they 
got here somehow or other.’ 

“But what makes you, sir (in my anger I ad- 
dressed him as if he was—somebody), what makes | 
you trouble yourself on account of such a plain 
man as I am; dirtying your knees for nothing!’ 

“But, Astafi Ivanich—I did not mean any- 
thing—I only thought maybe if we look for them 
here we may find them yet.’ 
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“Mm! Just listen to me a moment, Emelian!’ 
“What, Astafi Ivanich?’ 
| “Have you not simply stolen them from me 
| like a rascally thief, serving me so for my bread 
| and salt? I said to him, beside myself with 
| wrath at the sight of him crawling under the bed 
| for something he knew was not there. 

“No, Astafi Ivanich? For a long time he re- 
mained lying flat under the bed. Suddenly he 
crawled out and stood before me—I seem to see 
him even now—as terrible a sight as sin itself. 

“No? he says to me in a trembling voice, 
shivering through all his body and pointing to his 
breast with his finger, so that all at once I became 
seared and could not move from my seat at the 
window. ‘I have not taken your breeches, Astafi 
Ivanich. 

“ ‘Well,’ I answered, ‘Emelian, forgive me if in 
my foolishness I have accused you wrongfully. As 
to the breeches, let them go hang; we will get 
along without them. We have our hands, thank 
God, we will not have to steal, and now, too, we 
will not have to sponge on anothey poor man; we 
will earn our living? 

“Emelian listened to me and remained standing 
before me for some time, then he sat down and sat 
motionless the whole evening; when I lay down 
to sleep, he was still sitting in the same place. 

“In the morning, when I awoke, I found him 
sleeping on the bare floor, wrapped up in his 
cloak; he felt his humiliation so strongly that he 
had no heart to go and lie down on the bed. 
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I “Well, sir, from that day on I conceived a ter- 

rible dislike for the man; that is, rather, I hated 

him the first few days, feeling as if, for instance, 
my own son had robbed me and given me deadly 
offense. Ech, I thought, Emelian, Emelian! And 
Emelian, my dear sir, had gone on a two weeks’ 
spree. Drunk to bestiality from morning till 
night. And during the whole two weeks he had 
not uttered a word. I suppose he was consumed 
the whole time by a deep-scated grief, or else he 
was trying in this way to make an end to himself, 
At last he gave up drinking. I suppose he had no 
longer the wherewithal to buy vodka—had drunk 
up every copeck—and he once more tock up his 
old place on the window-seat. I remember that 
he sat there for three whole days without. & word; 
suddenly I sce him weep; sits ihere and cries, but 
what crying! The tears come from his eyes in 
showers, drip, drip, as if he did not know that ho 
was shedding them. Itis very painful, sir, to see 
a grown man weep, all the more when the man is 
of advanced years, like Emelian, and cries from 
grief and a sorrowful heart. 

“What ails you, Emelian? I say to him. 

“He starts and shivers. This was the first time ' 
I had spoken to him since that eventful day. j 

“ ‘Tt is nothing—Astafi Ivanich.’ 

“God keep you, Emelian; never you mind it 
all. Let bygones be bygones. Don’t tako it to 
heart so, man!’ I felt very sorry for him. 

“It is only that—that I would like to do some- 
thing—some kind of work, Astafi Ivanich? | 
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“But what kind of work, Emelian ?? 

“Oh, any kind. Maybe I will go into some kind 
of service, as before. I have already been at my 
former employer’s, asking. It will not do for me, 
Astafi Ivanich, to use you any longer. I, Astafi 
Ivanich, will perhaps obtain some employment, 
ane then I will pay you for everything, food and 


“Don’t, Emelian, don’t. “Well, let us say you 
committed a sin; well, it is all over! The devil 
take it all! Let us live as beforc—as if nothing: 
had happened!’ 

“You, Astafi Ivanich, you are prohably hinting 
about that. But I have not taken your breeches.” 

“Well, just as you please, Emelian! 

“No, Astafi Ivanich, evidently I can not live 
with you longer. You will excuso me, Astafi 
Ivanich? 

“ ‘But God be with you, Emelian, I said to him; 
‘who is it that is offending you or driving you out 
of the house? Is it I who am doing it?’ 

“No, but it is unseemly for me to misuse your 
hospitality any longer, Astafi Ivanich; twill be 
better to go. 

“I saw that he had in truth risen from his place 
and donned his ragged cloak—he felt offended, the 
man did, and had gotten it into his head to leave, 
and—basta. 

“But where are you going, Emelian? Listen 
to sense: what are you? Where will you go?’ 

“No, it is best so, Astafi Ivanich, do not try to 
keep me back,’ and he once more broke into tears; 
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‘let me be, Astafi Ivanich, you are no longer what 
you used to be.’ 

“Why am I not? I am just the same. But 
you will perish when left alone—like a foolish little 
child, Emelian’? 

“No, Astafi Ivanich. Lately, before you leave 
the house, you have taken to locking your trunk, 
and I, Astafi Ivanich, see it and weep—No, it is 
better you should let me go, Astafi Ivanich, and 
forgive me if I have offended you in any way dur- 
ing the time we have lived together, 

“Well, sir! And so he did go away. I waited 
a day and thought: Oh, he will be back toward 
evening. But a day passes, then another, and he 
does not return. On the third—he does not re- 
turn. I grew frightened, and a terrible sadness 
gripped at my heart. I stopped eating and drink- 
ing, and lay whole nights without sosing my eyes. 
The man had wholly disarmed me!” On the fourth 
day I went to look for him; I looked in all the 
taverns and pot-houses in the vicinity, and asked 
if any one had seen him. No, Emelian had wholly 
disappeared! Maybe he has done away with his 
miserable existence, I thought. Maybe, when in his 
cups, he has perished like a dog, somewhere under 
a fence. I came home half dead with fatigue and 
despair, and decided to go out the next day again 
to look for him cursing myself bitterly for letting 
the foolish, helpless man go away from me. But 
at dawn of the fifth day (it was a holiday) I heard 
the door creak. And whom should I see but | 
Emelian! But in what a state! His faco was ' 
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| bluish and his hair was full of mud, as if he had 

| slept in the street; and he had grown thin, the 

| poor fellow had, as thin as a rail. He took off his 

i poor cloak, sat down on my trunk, and began to 
look at me. Well, sir, I was overjoyed, but at the 
same time felt a greater sadness than ever pulling 
at my heart-strings. This is how it was, sir: I 
felt that if a thing like that had happened to me,, 
that is—I would sooner have perished like a dog, 
but would not have returned. And Emelian did. 
Well, naturally, it is hard to seo a man in such a. 
state. I began to coddle and comfort him in 
every way. 

“ Well,’ I said, ‘Emelian, I am very glad you 
have returned; if you had not come 80 soon, you 
would not have found me, as I intended to go 
hunting for you. Have you had anything to eat?’ 

“I have caten, Astafi Ivanich, 

“I doubt it. Well, here is some cabbage soup— 
left over from yesterday; a nice soup with some 
meat in it—not the meager kind. And here you 
have some bread and a little onion. Go ahead and 
eat; it will do you good.’ 

“I served it to him; and immediately realized 
that he must have been starving for the last threa 
days—such an appetite as he showed! So it was 
hunger that had driven him back to me. Looking 
at the poor fellow, I was deeply touched, and de- 
cided to run into the nearby dram-shop. I will 
get him some vodka, I thought, to liven him up 
a bit and make peace with him. It is enough. I 
have nothing against the poor devil any longer, 
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And so I brought the vodka and said to him: 
‘Here, Emelian, let us drink to each other’s health 
in honor of the holiday. Come, take a drink. It 
will do you good? 
“He stretched out his hand, greedily stretched 
it out, you know, and stopped; then, after a while, 
he lifted the glass, carried it to his mouth, spilling 
the liquor on his sleeve; at last he did carry it to 
his mouth, but immediately put it back on the 
table. 
“Well, why don’t you drink, Emelian? 
“But no, TIl not, Astafi Ivanich. 
“You'll not drink it!’ 
“But I, Astafi Ivanich, I think—I'll not drink | 
any more, Astafi Ivanich.? j 
“Ts it for good you have decided fo give it up, | 
Emelian, or only for to-day?’ 
“He did not reply, and after a while I saw him 
lean his head on his hand, and I asked him: ‘Are 
you not feeling well, Emelian? 
“Yes, pretty well, Astafi Ivanich.’ | 
“I made him go to bed, and saw that he was 
truly in a bad way. His head was burning hot 
and he was shivering with ague. I sat by him the 
whole day; toward evening he grew worse. I pre- | 
pared a meal, for him of kvass, butter, and some i 
onion, and threw in it a few bits of bread, and said | 
to him: ‘Go ahead and take some food; maybe. | 
you will feel better!’ 
“But he only shook his head: ‘No, Astafi Ivan- | 
ich, I shall not have any dinner to-day’ l 
“I ea some tea, prepared for him, giving a lot | 
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of trouble to the poor old woman with whom I 
rented a part of the room—but he would not take 
. even a little tea. 

“Well, I thought to myself, it is a bad case. On 
the third morning I went to sce the doctor, an 
acquaintance of mine, Dr. Kostopravov, who had 
treated me when I still lived in my last place. 
The doctor came, examined the poor fellow, and 
said: ‘There was no need of sending for me; he 
is already too far gone; but you can give him 
some powders which I will prescribe? 

“Well, I didn’t give him the powders at all, as 
I understood that the doctor was only doing it for 
form’s sake; and in the meanwhile camo the fifth 


y- 

“He lay dying before me, sir. I sat on the 
window-seat with some work I had on hand lying 
on my lap. The old woman was raking the stove. 
We were all silent, and my heart was breaking 
over the poor, shiftless creature, as if he were my’ 

- own son whom I was losing. I knew that Emelian 
was gazing at mo all the time: I noticed from 
the earliest morning that he longed to tell mo 
something, but seemingly dared not. At last I 
looked at him, and saw that he did not take his 
eyes from me, but that whenever his eyes met 
mine, he immediately lowered his own. 

“Astafi Ivanich!’ 

“What, Emelian? 

“What if my cloak should be carried over to 
the old clothes market, would they give much for 
it, Astafi Ivanich?’ 
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“ Well,’ I said, ‘I do not know for certain, but 
three rubles they would probably give for it, 
Emelian? I said it only to comfort the simple- 
minded creature; in reality they would have 
laughed in my face for even thinking to sell such 
a miserable, ragged thing. 

“And I thought that they might give a little 
more, Astafi Ivanich. It is made of cloth, so how 
is it that they would not wish to pay more than 
three rubles for it? 

“Well, Emelian; if you wish to sell it, then of 
course you may ask more for it at first.’ 

“Emelian was silent for a moment, then he once 
more called to me. 

“ ‘Astafi Ivanich !’ 

“What is it, Emelian? 

“You will sell the cloak after I am gone; no 
need of burying me in it; I can well get along 
without it; it is worth something, and may come 
handy to you.’ 

“Here I felt such a painful gripping at my 
heart as I can not even express, sir. I saw that the 
sadness of approaching death had already come 
upon the man. Again we were silent for some 
time. About an hour passed in this way. I looked 
at him again and saw that he was still gazing at 
me, and when his eyes met mine he immediately 
lowered his. 

“Would you like a drink of cold water? I 


asked him. 


“ ‘Give me some, and may God repay you, Astafi 
Ivanich.’ 
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“Would you like anything else, Emelian? 

“No, Astafi Ivanich, I do not want anything, 
but I~’ 

“What? 

“You know that—’ 

“What is it you want, Emelian?” 

“‘The breeches—You know—It was I who took 
them—aAstafi Ivanich? 

“Well, I said, ‘the great God will forgive you, 
Emelian, poor, unfortunate fellow that you arel 
Depart in peace? : 

“And I had to turn away my head for a moment 
because grief for the poor devil took my breath 
away and the tears came in torrents from my eyes. 

“‘Astafi Ivanich !— 

“TI looked at him, saw that he wished to tell me 
something more, tried to raise himself, and was 
moving his lips—He reddened and looked at me— 
Suddenly I saw that he began to grow paler and 
paler; in a moment he fell with his head thrown 
back, breathed once, and gave his soul into God's 
keeping.” 
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THE NECKLACE * 
BY GUY DE MAUPASSANT 


HE was one of those pretty and charming girls, 
S born by an error of destiny in a family of 
bread-winners. She had no dowry or hopes, 

no way of being known, understood, loved, or 
won by a rich and distinguished man; so she 


_ married a clerk to the Minister of Public Instruc- 


tion. 3 

She was simply dressed, for she had not the 
means to indulge her extravagant tastes; but she 
was unhappy as onc living below her proper sta- 
tion, since with women there is neither caste nor 
rank, and beauty, grace, and charm act instead of. 
family and birth. Natural fineness and instinct 
for what is elegant, and keen wit, are the sole 
hierarchy and make women of the people the equal 
of the greatest ladies. 

She suffered unceasingly, feeling born for all 
the delicacies and luxuries of life. She suffered 
from the poverty of her surroundings, from the 
wretched appearance of the walls, worn-out chairs, 
and the ugliness of the curtains. All those things 
that another woman of her class would not see, 
tortured her and made her indignant. The sight 


* Translated by Elizabeth Kleiser. 
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| of the little peasant who was housemaid of her 
| humble home, aroused in her regrets and lost day- 
ams. 

She thought of great salons hung with Oriental 
fabrics, lighted by great bronze candelabra, and 
of two tall footmen, in knee-breeches who slept in 
the large armchairs, made drowsy by the heat of 
the hot-air stove. She thought of splendid recep- 
tion halls hung in rare old silk, fine furniture, and 
priceless bric-a-brac, and of the attractive per- 
fumed boudoirs used for talks at five o'clock, with 
men famous and sought after, whom all women 
envy and whose attention all desire. 

When she sat down to dinner at a little round 
table, covered with a cloth three days old, her 
husband uncovering the soup-tureen exclaimed, 
joyously, “Oh, the delicious stew! I don’t know 
anything better than this!” She thought of dainty 
dinners, with shining silverware, of tapestried 
walls peopled with ancient personages and strange 
birds in fairy forests; she thought of delicious 
foods served on marvelous plates, and of the 
whispered, pleasantries listened to with a sphynx- 
like smile as you eat the pink flesh of trout or the 
Wing of a quail. 

She had neither dresses nor jewels, and longed 
for them. She had a great desire to please, to be 
envied, to be bewitching and sought after. She 
had a rich friend, one of her schoolmates, whom 
she did not want to go to see any more because she 
suffered so much when she returned home. 
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One evening her husband returned with a joyous 
air, holding a large envelop in his hand. 

Look,” said he, “here is something for you.” 

She quickly tore open the envelop and drew 
out an engraved card, bearing these words: 

“The Minister of Public Education and Mme. 
Georges Ramponneau request the honor of M. j 
and Mme. Loisel’s company at the palace of the | 
Ministry, Monday evening, January 18th.” | 

Instead of being delighted as her husband hoped, | 
she threw the invitation on the table with disdain, 
murmuring : 

“What is that for?” 

“But, my dear, I thought you would be glad. 

You never go out and this is a delightful oppor- 
tunity. I had great difficulty to obtain it. Every 
one wants to go; the invitations are in great de- 
mand, and were not given to many clerks. The 
whole official world will be there.” 

She looked at it frowningly, and said, impa- 
tiently : 

“How can I go, with nothing to put on my j 
back?” ! 

He had not thought of that. He stammered: 

“The dress you wear to the theater looks very 
well to me.” 

He stopped, distracted, to see his wife crying. 
Two great tears were running slowly from the 
corners of her eyes to the corners of her mouth. 
He said: 

“What is it? What is it?” 
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By a great effort she had controlled herself, and 
replied in a calm voice: 
“Nothing. Only that I have no dress, and con- 
sequently can not go to this ball. Give your card 
to some one else whose wife is better equipped 
than I.” 
He was in despair, and said: 
“Let us see, Mathilde. What would a dress cost 
that could be used on other occasions, something 
inexpensive?” 
She reflected some seconds, made her calcula- 
tions, thinking of a sum she could risk without 
being refused immediately, and in a frightened 
voice finally replied, hesitatingly: 
“I do not know exactly, but I think I could get 
one for four hundred francs.” 
He became a little pale, for he had reserved this 
sum to buy a gun to do some shooting with friends 
the following summer, in the country near Nan- 
terre, where they had planned to shoot quail on 
Sundays. 
He said, however: 
“All right, I will give you four hundred francs 
to buy a beautiful dress.” 
The day of the ball drew near, and Madame 
Loisel seemed sad, restless, anxious, even tho 
her dress was ready. One evening her husband 
said: 
“What is the matter? You have been so strange 
for three days.” 
And she replied: 
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“Tt annoys me not to have a single jewel, or a 
stone, nothing to put on. I shall look the poorest 
of all. I would rather not go.” 

He said: 

“You could wear natural flowers. They are very 
fashionable this season. For ten francs you can 
get two or three magnificent roses.” ! 

She was not to be persuaded. 

“No, there is nothing more humiliating than to 
feel poor among those who are rich.” 

But her husband said: 

“You are stupid! Go and ask your friend 
Madame Forestier to lend you some jewels. You 1 
know her well enough.” 

She gave a cry of joy. 

“It is true, I had not thought of that,” 

The next day she went to her griega aud told 
her of her distress. 

Madame Forestier went to le aii took 
out a large jewel-case, carried it to Madame 
Loisel, and opening it, said: 

“Choose, my dear.” 

She took out bracelets, a collar of pearls, and 1 
a necklace of stones of wonderful workmanship. Í 
She tried on the necklace before the glass, hesi- | 
tated, and could not decide. Putting everything 
back, she asked: 

“Have you nothing else?” i 

“Yes, look. I do not know just what will 
please you.” 

Instantly she reopened the jewel-case, and 
found in a box of black satin a superb necklace 
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of diamonds, and her heart beat rapturously. 
With trembling hands she put them around her 
throat, over her high-neck dress, and stood in ad- 
miration before the mirror. 
“Can you lend me this,—only this?” 
“Yes, certainly. ” 
Putting her arm around her friend’s neck, she 


embraced her rapturously, and left with her 
treasure. 


The day of the ball came. Madame Loisel was 
a success. She was the most beautiful, elegant, 
gracious lady there, smiling with joy. She was 
observed by all the men who inquired her name 
and asked to be presented. All the attachés of the 
Cabinet wished to dance with her. The Minister 
himself noticed her. 

She danced madly, intoxicated with pleasure, 
forgetting everything, thinking only of the triumph 
of her beauty and the glory of her success. She 
was in a whirl of happiness from all this homage 
and admiration, and the desires awakenc 1 by this 
victory so complete and so sweet to a woman’s 
heart. 

She left about four o’clock in the morning. Her 
husband had been sleeping in a small deserted 
room, with three other men whose wives were en- 
joying themselves. 

He threv: aout her shoulders the modest strect- 
wrap of her daily life, which contrasted sadly with 
the elegance of the ball-dress. She felt this and 
wished to escape so that she might not be seen 
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by the other ladies who were enveloped in costly 
furs. 

Her husband detained her, saying: 

‘Wait, you will take cold out doors. I will go 
and call a carriage.” 

But she would not listen, and hurried quickly 
down the steps. When they reached the street, 
they searched for a carriage, but could not find | 
one. He saw them at a distance, but could not | 
make the drivers hear. 

They almost reached the Seine, desperate and 
shivering with cold. At last they found one on 
the quay, one of the ancient carriages that one | 
soes in Paris at night, as if ashamed to be seen by i 
day. 

They were left at their door in the Rue des 
Martyrs, and sadly went up ths. steps to their 
apartment. It was all over for her. ¥ As for him, 
he simply thought he would have to be at his office 
at ten o’clock. , | 

She took off the wrap from her shoulders before j 
the glass, to see herself once again in her glory. j 
But suddenly she cried out, “The necklace was 

ne!” 

Her husband, already partly undressed, in- 
quired: 

“What has happened?” 

She turned to him mechanically. 

“I have—I have—I haven’t Madame Forestier’s 
necklace. It is gone—lost!” 

He was distracted. 
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“What !—how !—it is impossible!” 
They looked in the folds of her dress, in the 


folds of her cloak, in the pockets, everywhere, but 
did not find it. 


He asked: 

“Are you sure you had it when we were leaving 
the ball?” 

“Yes, I felt it in the vestibule of the palace.” 

“But if you had lost it in the street we would 
have heard it fall. It must be in the cab.” 

“Yes, it is possible. Did you take the number?” 

“No. Didn’t you notice it?” 

“No”? 

They looked at each other blankly. At last 
Loisel dressed himself, 

“I am going back over every step of the way 
we came to see if I can, not find it.” 

And he went out. She did not have strength 
enough to undress or to go to bed, but sat de- 
jectedly in a chair, with no fire, her mind a blank. 

Her husband returned at seven o’clock, not hav- 
ing found it. 

He went to police headquarters, to the news- 
papers, to offer a reward, to the cab companies, 
everywhere, where there was a ray of hope. 

She waited all day in this frightened state be- 
fore this disastrous affair. 

Loisel returned at night, his face pale and lined, 
having found out nothing. 

“You must write to your friend, and tell her 

l you have broken the clasp of her necklace, and 
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are having it repaired. This will give us time to 
think about it and find another.” 

pna wrote ai his Es 

At the end of the eae they had lost all hope. 

And Loisel, who had grown five years older; 
declared: 

“The ornament must bo replaced.” 

The next day they took the box to the jeweller 
whose name was inside. He consulted his books. 

“Tt was not I who sold this necklace; I must have 
furnished simply the box.” 

Then they went from jeweler to jeweler, look- 
ing for a necklace exactly like the other, consult- 
ing their memories, both ill of grief and anguish. 

They found, in a shop at the Palais-Royal, a 
necklace of diamonds which scemed'exactly like 
what they were looking for. The price was forty 
thousand francs. But they offered to let them 
have it for thirty-six thousand. 

So they begged the jeweler not to sell it for 
three days. And it was on condition they could H 
return it for thirty-four thousand francs if the l 
other was found before the end of February. 

Loisel had eighteen thousand francs which his 
father had left him. He would borrow the rest. 

He did borrow, a thousand francs from one, five 
hundred from another, fifty louis here, three louis 
there, gave notes, entered into ruinous obligations, 
visited usurers and all kinds of money-lenders. He 
compromised his whole existence, risked his sig- 
nature without knowing whether he could meet 
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it; and terrified by agonies to come, by the black 
misery that hung about him, by the physical pri- 
vations and mortal torture, he went to get the new 
necklace, and put down on the merchant’s counter 
thirty-six thousand francs, 

Madame Loisel returned the necklace to Madame 
Forestier, who said in a chilly tone: 

“You should have returned it sooner, for I might 
have needed it.” 

She did not open the case, to her friend’s relief. 
If she had detected the substitution, what would 
she have thought? What would she have said? 
Would she not have taken her friend for a thief? 


Madame Loisel learned to know how horrible life 
is, without necessities, but took her part heroically. 
They must pay this terrible debt. She would pay 
it. They dismissed the servant, changed their 
apartment, and lived in a small room beneath the 
roof. 

She did the heavy housework, the odious cares 
of the kitchen. She scoured the pots and pans, 
using her rosy nails to scrape them. She washed 
the soiled linen, the shirts and the dish-cloths, 
which she hung on the line to dry; she carried the 
garbage down to the street each morning and 
carried up the water, stopping on each landing 
to rest. Dressed like a poor woman, she went to 
the fruiterer’s, the grocer’s, the butcher’s, with a 

| market basket on her arm, bargaining, abusiug, 
| defending her small sum of money sou by sou. 
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Each month they paid notes, renewed others, i 
gaining time. l 

Her husband worked evenings, carefully adding i 
up the accounts of some tradesmen, and often late 
into the night he was copying manuscript at five 
sous a page. 

And this life lasted ten years. 

At the end of ten years they had paid everything 
—everything, with the rates of usury and com- 
pound interest. 

Madame Loisel looked old now. She had be, | 
come the woman of impoverished households,— 1 
strong, hard and rough,—her hair unkempt, skirts i 
dragging, and hands red, talking loudly as she 
washed the floor with great splashes of water. 
But sometimes, when her husband was at his office, 
she sat down at the window and thought of that 
other life and the ball where she had been so 
beautiful and so much admired. 

She wondered what would have happened if 
she had not lost that necklace? Who knows, who 
knows? Life is strange and changeful! By what 
a little thing one can be lost or saved! 

One Sunday, when she was walking in the 
Champs Elysées to divert her mind from the toil 
of the week, she suddenly saw a lady walking with 
a child. It was Madame Forestier, still young, 
beautiful, and attractive. 

Madame Loisel wondered whether she would go 
and speak to her. Certainly, why not, now that 
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se ad paid in full. She approached her, and 

said: 

“How do you do, Jeanne?” 

Madame Forestier did not recognize her, and 
was surprized to be addressed so familiarly by this 
common woman. She replied: 

“I do not know you—you are mistaken.” 

‘No. I am Mathilde Loisel.” 

Her friend uttered a cry. 

“Oh, my poor Mathilde, how you have changed |” 

“Yes, I have had hard days and great misery— 
and all on account of you!” 

‘Me? How is that?” 

“You remember that lovely necklace of diamonds 
you lent me to wear to the ministerial ball?” 

“Yes. What then?” 

“Well, I lost it.” 

“How, then, did you return it to me?” 

“I returned to you another exactly like it. It 
has taken us ten years to pay for it. It was not 
easy for us who had nothing. Now it ig finished, 
and I am very glad.” 

Madame Forestier was dismayed. 

“You say that you bought a diamond necklace 
to replace mine?” 

And she laughed proudly. 

Madame Forestier was greatly affected, and 
taking both her hands, said: 

“Qh, my poor Mathilde! My necklace was 

: paste, and was not worth more than five hundred 
| francs.” 
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STRAIN 
BY ALBERT RICHARD WETJEN 


strona wind blew over the sand-dunes from 

seaward and crisped the dull water of the 

bay. Right across the gap through the 
dunes, where the sea entered, the breakers roared 
white and high. When each broke, a chaos of foam 
spread into the bay and drifted well-nigh to the 
wharves of the little port on the farther shore. 
The sky was dull and cloudy. The sun came out 
at rare intervals and then disappeared. Occa- | 
sionally a slight drizzle whisked down wind and 
then ceased. Beyond the white breakers came the 
muffled cry of a whistling buoy. 

Dotted here and there over the bay, like great 
unshapely cakes, sand-banks lifted their smooth 
sides from the swirl of the outgoing tide. A tiny 
ferry wended a snorting way across the water. A 
small barkentine was anchored between two wet 
sand-banks, a lean rusty-gray barkentine. Her 
canvas hung in bights from her foremast yards. 
Her main and mizzen canvas was heaped up on the 
midship and after-deck. Her fore-deck was a 
clutter of cargo. Desolate she looked in the rain. 

Alongside the rickety pile-built wharves of the 
town lay three ships. Two were steam schooners, 


(Copyright, 1923, by Albort Richard Wetjen.) 
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built of steel, loading lumber for coastal ports. 
The officers of these small vessels were busy at 
work with the seamen loading slings, driving 
winches, unrecognizable to a stranger as officers. 

The third ship was of wood. Her squat hull had 
been painted so often, layer over layer, that the 
plank edges could hardly be scen. Her two masts 
were stumpy and thick. It was apparent, from 
the two metal hoops that remained at their trucks, 
that they had been built to carry topmasts, built 
for the strain of canvas and criss-crossed rigging. 
Now they were bare, save for derrick falls. In- 
stead of canvas, steam turned a screw and drove 
her. She was a converted “wind-jammer.” 

Her bridge was midships, unlike those on the 
schooners whose bridges were aft, a long flat 
bridge. The fore-deck was enormously deep below 
the iron bulwarks. Cargo cluttered it. Many 
hatches broke it up. The fo’c’sle-head, whereunder 
the small crew existed, was very tiny, as tho the 
builders begrudged the space for the seaman to 
live in. New paint, shining and bright, covered 
the ship’s age. It saved her from the desolate ap- 
pearance of the anchored barkentine. 

A few coastal passengers, men and women, 
lounged over the for’ard bridge-rail and watched 
the men busy in the holds below. The winches rat- 
tled monotonously, mingling with the winches from 
the steam schooners and the noise of the elements. 
The cargo waiting on the ancient wharf was lifted, 
sling-load by sling-load, into the ship’s gaping 
stomach. Men swore as they worked. 
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The predominating thing was noise. Men 
shouted. The ship’s officers—they could be dis- | 
tinguished by their uniform suits and gold braid— 

did not work with the seamen. They superin- | 
tended, as officers should. Because their ship had” 

been. remodelled from a pure freighter to accom- | 
modate passengers, it was deemed that the officers 

must be in future always officers, in dress and | 
deportment, & very faint echo of the super-smart- } 
ness of the officers who cluttered the bridges of 
transatlantic packets. 

Up the nearly level gangway the agent for the 
company who owned the ship pushed his way. He | 
was a tall man, dressed in tweeds. He looked neat | 
and prosperous. His face was thin; so were his 
lips. In his right hand he carried a packet of 
papers. With his left he thrust asiċė seamen and | 
passengers as he made for the bridge. He found 

` the captain in his room laboriously writing a let- | 
ter. He entered without knocking, arrogantly. | 
Bitter lines creased his face from nose to mouth | 
corners. | 

“Captain,” he said sharply, “you'll have to | 
move to wharf three right away.” 

The captain laid down his pen deliberately and 
swung round in his swivel-chair. | 

“Good morning, Mr. Agent. Sit down,” he said. | 
He waved to the faded red settee that stood against l 
the bulkhead near the door. | 

“Haven't time!” The agent’s voice was irritable. | 
“Right away, captain,” he Tepeated. | 

The captain grunted. He was a stout man with 
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a face like a full moon. His complexion was a 
deep red, a dusky red, a red that had taken the 
sun and wind many years to produce. The cap- 
tain’s eye was small and somewhat dull, yellowish 
as to white. His mouth was hig-lipped, protrud- 
ing. His shoulders were vast, seeming to tighten 
the threadbare serge jacket he wore. His hair 
was sparse and gray; his red neck showed, vividly 
clear and criss-crossed with clefts, against the 
fringe of bristles that ran beneath his coat-collar. 
His voice was deep and even, husky somewhat, but 
with a hint of unbelievable power. You could 
never imagine any noise occurring that would 
drown out his voice. 

“Sit down,” he repéated, then grumbled, “I 
never knew a time I come to this port but what I 
don’t have to shift ship about every other day.” 

“That’s not my fault,” the agent shrilled. “I 
have to, get you loaded with all speed. I have to 
cut cost. It’s cheaper to move ship than to move 
cargo from one wharf to another.” 

“Eh, I suppose.’ The captain sighed and 
frowned. His face went a little redder. “For the 
sake of five dollars owners’ll do anything. They 
seem to think a ship’s like a motor-truck, to be 
taken anywhere at any time.” 

“Well, what about it?” the agent’s reedy voice 
persisted. He snarled a little. “I can’t help that. 
You've got to move. What you got to kick about, 
anyway? You ain’t doing nothing.” 

The captain’s face set. “Oh, no,” he admitted. 
“I never do anything. Soft life I’ve got. Two 
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I wish some of you fellers’d take a ship over this 
bar, fr instance. No work. Oh, no. Seems 
simple, don’t it, t stand on the bridge and give 
orders? Oh, yes.” 
“Well,” shrilled the agent, “there’s plenty of 
captains who’d bo only too glad of your job. If 
you want to quit, just say so.” 
“That’s so? The captain sighed. “But I’ve a 
wife and children. . . . When do I have to move?” | 
“Right away. The sooner the better. Don’t | 
think you can wait. I want the ship moved now.” ! 
“And I suppose after I’ve moved PIL have to | 
move back, ch, same as usual?” | 
“I don’t know. What if you do? Am I the | 
agent or are you? It’s up to me to get the cargo | 
aboard. I get the blame if it isn’}’all aboard. | 
What's it to you, heh, so long as ‘you get paid | 
and fed?” 
“All right. But I’m the one who gets blamed for l 
slow voyages and injuries to my ship. Have you | 
thought it’s low tide now? How do I know there’s | 
water enough for me to shift? You know these | 
sand-banks are always changing. Have you | 
thought of this blasted wind blowing from sea- 
ward, and the tide sweeping out? . . . You fellers 
always come at the worst time to move a ship.” \ 
“You'll do as you're told, captain, or [ll report 
you to the owners. I want the ship moved now. | 
Why, wharf three is only a hundred yards down. | 
Pm not asking you to cross the bay.” 
“Oh, no.” The captain rose wearily from his l 
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chair and put his uniform cap on his head. He 
sighed. It was so useless to make a landsman see 
the difficulties. And it was true there were so 
many master mariners out of work. Any of them 
would be glad of a job. Preceding the captain, the 
agent went out on deck whining complaints and 
threats. 


The captain ascended the tiny navigation-bridge 
and, crossing to the brass speaking-tube to the 
engine-room, whistled down. The engineer on 
watch answered. $ 
“How soon can you give me steam?” asked the 
captain. The engincer grew profane, He wanted 
to know what was the matter with several things. 
“Tve got to move ship,” the captain explained 
wearily. “The agent’s here stewing about... .” 
“That’s right, blame it on me,” whined the agent, 
who had followed the captain on to the bridge. 
“TIL send in a report to the owners.” 
The captain growled, “Oh, shut up,” as he 
jammed back the plug in the tube mouthpiece. 
He leaned over the bridge-rail and bawled down 
to the fore-deck. 
‘Mr. Leach!’ 
The mate looked up. He was standing by the 
combing of number threo hatch and intently watch- 
ing to’see that none of the stevedores below, 
broached the incoming cargo. “Sir?” he shouted! 
back. 
The captain cupped his hands round his mouth, 
for the derricks were rattling fearsomely. 
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“Swing those booms inboard! ‘We've got to 
move ship!” 

The mate shouted, “Again! @ damn!” and then | 
turned away and shouted to his seaman forard. j 
The captain called a steward from the bridge-deck { 
below. 

“Get hold of the second mate,” he said. 

“He's ashore,” said the steward. 

‘Where's the third mate?” 

“Ffe’s ashore too, sir.” 

“Confound! Can’t they stay aboard five min- 
utes in port? That’s the worst of young officers 
when yowro carrying wimmin passengers. . . . All 
right, steward, that’ll do. ... See here, Mr. 

Agent, the sort of jam you run me into $! I haven’t 
an officer aboard saving the mate.” Me 

The agent sneered. He shrilled triumphantly, 
‘Well, you ought to have. What do you let them 
go ashore for? The ship’s got to be moved, and 
that’s all there is to it.” 

The captain turned deliberately. His eyes 
blazed. 

“See here, Mr. Agent. When my officers are at j 
sea they stand their watch, four-on and eight-off. 
And they do their duty. When they’re in port 
they stand the same watches. Do you expect them 
to be with the damned ship night and day? Keep 

your mouth shut or I kick you ashore. My mates 
are off watch and they've every right to go ashore 
unless I tell ’em not to.” 

The agent exploded. He waved his fists aloft. 
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“Keep my mouth shut? Confound you, captau 
Don’t you talk to mo like that. TIL report .. 2? 

“Oh, shut up!” tho captain said wearily, and 
turned away. His hands gripped the bridge-rail 
before him. Often he had a hard job at control. 
Many were the times he would be willing to give 
a month’s pay to hit a ship’s agent or owner for 
stupid pigheadedness. But he had a wife and a 
family. He turned after a while and faced the 
fuming agent, 

‘Would you mind going below while we shift 
ship?” he inquired with elaborate politeness. The 
agent muttered sullenly and, without answering, 
strode towards the bridge-companion and went 
down. 

Tho captain grunted, muttered an oath, and then 
crossed to where the siren lanyard hung alongside 
the little closed-in chart-house. He jerked angrily 
on the cord and the siren boomed, drowning all 
other noise and echoing back and forth across the 
bay. If either the second or the third mate was in 
hearing, he would return to the ship at that signal. 

The mate came on the bridge swearing profusely. 
He had left the bos’n on the fore-deck below to see 
to the derricks. The rattle of the winches was now 
less frequent as the great booms were swung in- 
board and their guys drawn taut. 

“What’s the big idea?” the mate inquired. The 
captain jammed his hands into his side pockets 
and shook his head. 

“Search me,” he said. “But you know what it is 
in this blamed port. We always move about twice 
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a day. Trouble is, the agent hasn’t enough savvey 
to gather all cargo on one wharf before we arrive. 
Pah! Makes mo sick.” 

“Where we going, sir?” 

“Wharf three.” 

“Guess the second and third are ashore too, eh?” 

“So the steward said.” 

“Why the devil couldn’t that agent have let us 
know last night or something?” the mate grum- 
bled. He lit a cigaret and sulked. The captain 
pulled out his pipe and cleaned the bowl noisily | 
with his knife. “Damn!” he said, scowling, and 
then for a while both men were silent. | 


One of the loading steam schooners lay ahead of 
the ship, between her and wharf three. Had the 
schooner not been there, it would have been merely 
a matter of the ship being pulled along to the de- 
sired wharf by means of hawsers attached to the 
shore bollards and shifted as the ship hauled up 
on them. But with the schooner in the way, the 
ship would have to cast free from the wharf en- 
tirely and steam round the schooner. Then she 
would have to haul in to number three wharf and 
make fast. 

At high tide and in normal weather, the ma- 
neuver would not have presented much difficulty. 
But with low tide and in a bay where the water 
depths varied and no sand-bank was stationary, 
the task was one full of anxiety. Also the wind 
blew ever stronger from seaward. Also the out- 
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running tide created a rip that sagged heavily at 
anything afloat that left the shelter of the wharf. 

“Stand by,” rang the captain on the brass tele- 
graphs to the engine-room. The answering jangle 
came back. The captain leancd over the bridge 
and shouted down to the mate, who was on the 
fo’e’sle-head with the port watch. 

“Man at the wheel!” 

The mate lifted his hand to show he had heard. 

“Man at the wheel,” he said to the bos’n. 

“Man at the wheel,” repeated the bos’n to the 
three men of the watch. The men looked at each 
other. 

“Your wheel, Shorty,” said one, spitting tobacco- 
juice overside with a swift turn of his head. 

“Guess that’s so,” mumbled Shorty, and he 
waddled down the ladder from the fo’c’sle-head 
to the fore-deck and so to the bridge. When he 
was finally ensconced on the grating in the wheel- 
house, the captain peered down at him through 
the open for’ard window of the chart-house and 
through the aperture in the house-floor. 

“All ready?” said the captain. 

i “All ready, sir,’ Shorty assured him. The cap- 
tain grunted. 

| “Then put your helm midships.” 

| “Midship helm,” repeated Shorty. He turned 

the whcel-spokes. 

The captain went to the bridge-rail and peered 
aft. 


“Let go, Mr. Murphy! Hold her with the 


| spring!” he shouted to tho third mate, who had 
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come aboard in response to the siren’s summons 
and had taken the place aft that the second mate i 
should rightfully have occupied had he been on | 
the ship. | 

For hundreds of years, since the first sailors ! 
sailed the sea, it has been the custom to repeat 
orders. It prevents mistakes. It was adopted for 
that reason. There can be no mistakes at sea. The 
sea itself watches out for that. 

So Mr. Murphy shouted back, repeating the 
command, “Let go aft, sir! Hold her with the 
spring” And automatically checking the order 
in his mind, the captain mumbled “Aye, aye” as 
he went to the for’ard dodger and shouted to the 
mate. 

A jangle of telegraphs, and the engine com- 
menced pulsing like a great heart. Slowly the 
ship moved. The stevedores on the wharf gaped 
as tho they had never seen a ship move before. A 
few loafers spat tobacco. into the bay from where 
they sat on the piles and registered interest. Three 
men ran from bollard to bollard and threw off 
hawsers as the ship’s officers directed. | 

“Starboard a bit!” the captain called deeply. | 

Shorty sniffed as he turned the wheel. “Star- 
board a bit,” he said. His little eyes were intent ) 
on the quadrant before him where a tell-tale | 
registered the movements of the rudder. He 
checked the wheel when the tell-tale had gone far 
enough. 

The ship’s bow edged out from‘the wharf. 

“Slack away for’ard!” shouted the captain. The 
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mate repeated the order. Then he yelled to the 
seaman who was holding the turns of the only 
hawser still fast to the wharf, the breast-rope, on 
the windlass drum. 

The man “surged,” that is, let a little of the 
hawser slide through his hands. The steam hissed 
as the drum, relieved momentarily of the strain, 
clanked round a turn or two. The carpenter, at 
the throttle, shut off the steam altogether and the 
drum stopped. The seaman slacked still further, 
watching the mate. 

The wire spring, the only rope now out astern, 
began to slacken as the after end of the ship came 
in and rubbed along the wharf. Slowly the bows 
cleared the stern of the steam schooner ahead 
whose captain was leaning over the bridge-rail and 
hungrily watching that no damage was done to 
his vessel. 

The telegraphs jangled again. The engines 
stopped. 

“Slack away aft!” called the captain. He was 
handicapped, being on the bridge by himself. 
When he had all officers on board, the third mate 
was supposed to stand by the telegraphs and to 
repeat orders to the helmsman. That prevented 
the captain running all over the bridge and en- 
abled him to give his fixed attention to plotting his 
next move. 

As it was, he peered first forard, gaging dis- 
tances, anxiously eying the rip of the outgoing 
tide, watching the nearing sand-bank on his port 
bow. Again he paced aft and peered to see his 
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ship’s stern was not being chafed too much against i 
the wharf-piling. He measured the force of the | 
wind, trying to estimate just how much it would | 
start tho ship drifting. Back again he swung, 
fearful Jest he should smash into the stern of the 
steam schooner and incur a damage suit. He was 
worried about the water. Was there enough to 
float his ship? The tido was still falling. 

“Let go for’ard!” he shouted suddenly. The 
mate yelled the order to the seaman at the wind- 
lass. The man hastily flung off two of the three | 
turns of the hawser he had round the drum, An- | 
other seaman as hastily flung clear several bights 
of the hawser from the great coil against the 
ship’s rail. When there was only one turn on the | 
drum, the seaman “laid back” on the rope and let 
it run quickly through his fingers till all strain 
was gone and the hawser sagged to the deck of 
the fo’c’sle-head and again to the water beyond the 
ship. Then the seaman flung off the last turn and 
stood clear with the hawser slicked out through 
the fair-leads, slower and slower, and finally 
ceased moving. 

“Let go ashore!” yelled the mate, standing on 
the fair-leads and holding to the rail with one 
hand. The three stevedores casting off lines from 
the bollards waved and raced for the eye of the 
slack hawser. They heaved up on it and slipped it 
clear. It fell with a tremendous splash into the 
dull swirling waters. 

_ Pick up yer slack!” yelled the mate, twisting 
his head to the windlass. The two seamen hand- 
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ling the hawser jumped for the thick rope and, 
lifting it, took a couple of turns round the wind- 
Jass drum as the bos’n, coiling up a heaving line, 
repeated the order. 

“Let ’er buck, chips!” called one of the seamen 
to the carpenter. That worthy turned the throttle 
and the windlass clanked and raced, the drum 
rolled around and the hawser came dripping up 
through the fair-leads, slimy with bay mud. One 
seaman took it hand-over-hand off the racing drum. 
The other seaman coiled it profancly on top of the 
coils that had not been used so far and were dry 
but for the dampening drizzle. 

“All gone forard, sir!” cried the mate, step- 
ping back on to the deck from the fair-leads and 
facing the bridge. 

“Aye, aye,” responded the captain. Hastily he 
faced aft. The ship was now moving away and 
ahead from the wharf at an angle of about forty- 
five degrees. Anxiously the captain eyed the 
swirling water overside. His face was drawn with 


-the tension of responsibility. How fast was the 


water running? 

“Let go aft!” he shouted suddenly. The third 
mate echoed the order. 

The seaman holding the double wire round the 
starboard winch drum “surged,” or slacked, away. 
The wire kinked behind him and the third mate 
himself cleared it. The telegraphs jangled on the 
bridge, “Half ahead.” The engine started beat- 
ing like a great heart again. The ship moved. 

Her bow was now well past the stern of the 
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————————————————— 
steam schooner. On the wharf the three steve- 
dores stood by the after bollard and waited for the 
wire to slack so that they could throw the bight 
clear. The after winch rattled. The wire had 
jammed, one turn over another, and the third 
mate was trying to clear it by backing up with the 
drum. It was bad wire, old and cheap. It kinked í 
very easily. The delay allowed the ship to get 

ahead of the slack. The wire tautened, sang with 

the tension. 

The third mate swore viciously. The seaman 
holding the slack end of the wire grew nervous. j 
In some way the turns were twisted so that they 
would not clear readily. 

“Hold on!” the officer shouted hastily to the 
bridge. The captain spun on his heel to see what 
was the matter. He jumped for tha:telegraph. 

Whang! went the wire as it parted. It broke 
between ship and wharf. It curled back like a 
vicious snake, smashed against the poop-rail. A 
great kink caught in the fair-leads. The third 
mate reversed the winch desperately to see if, now 
the wire had gone, he could not snatch it inboard 
and clear the twisted turns. He didn’t know the 
kink was in the fair-leads. The winch drum 
strained. There was another whang! The wire | 
between the winch and the rail broke, the frayed i 
end curled over, like a spring, and smashed the | 
seaman at the drum across the chest. He went 
over backwards with a cry. He rolled on the deck 
and moaned. Blood came from his mouth. The 
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third mate sprang to him, shutting off the winch 
steam. 

“All, gone aft, sir!” he shouted, white-faced, as 
he bent down. The captain, aware that some- 
thing had happened, faced the bows. He des- 
perately wanted to sce what was wrong aft. He 
knew, whatever it was, he could straighten it out 
with a few cool orders. But the third mate was a 
youngster, not used to handling a watch when 
shifting ship. Lines appeared on the captain’s 
brow. He grew uncasy. But he daren’t pay too 
much attention astern. His ship was swinging free 
in the river. A steam schooner crowded her on the 
star-board beam, a sand-bank on the port. Two 
hundred feet wide was the channel. The fate of 
thousands of dollars’ worth' of property, lives, his 
own job, hung between his lips. 

Oh, what was the water depth? And how fast 
was the tide running? Was it fast enough to affect 
the ship? And the wind? Why couldn’t the fool 
agent wait? 

The tide rips caught the ship as she swung clear 
of tho steam schooner. She started to swing 
rapidly, bow on to the sand-bank. 

“Hard a-port!” shouted the captain. Shorty at 
the wheel repeated the command quite unperturbed. 
It didn’t mattér to him if the ship sank even. 

“Full ahead!” rang the telegraphs; came their 
answering jangle. The captain ran to the star- 
board side of the bridge and eyed the steam 
schooner. Would his stern clear? 
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On the fo’e’sle-head the mate anxiously watched 
the nearing sand-bank. 
The ship still swung, the screw being slow to 
take up power. Her stern grazed the stern of the 
steam schooner. But the steam schooner’s captain 
already had a man holding a cork fender overside 
at the point of contact. There was a shuddering 
rasp. Came the point of strain for the stout man 
on the bridge. 
“Blankety-blankety-blank-blank-blank!””’ yelled 
the steam schooner captain. “Get that barge of 
yours away from my ship!” 
An old bay seaman shouted from the wharf, | 
“Look out for shoal-water, skipper.” i 
| 
t 


“Ten fathoms’ clearance yet, sir!” called the 
mate from the cat-heads for’ard. He was speak- 
ing of the sand-bank. 

“My God, get a doctor!” the third mate was - 


crying hysterically from aft. ‘ 

The captain’s jaw tightened. The little muscles 
stood out near his ears. He thrust his hands into 
his side pockets and kept his gaze fixed rigidly 
ahead. His eyes wore a bleak, cold look. He 
seemed to be listening for a message that came 
from far away. His head was inclined slightly 
to the wind. Watching him then, you could un- 
derstand why he was one of the most reliable 
sailors on that wild coast. 

1 It was a matter of chance and moments whether 
‘ the a roa ease her helm before she hit the 
{ sand-bank. Or she might ground in the 
channel. If she had not Soni power to rot 
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the rips at all, she might sweep far out into the 

| bay, her swiftly let-go anchors dragging up the 
i mud. 

“East the helm,” said the captain at last, sud- 
denly, evenly. The helm was beginning to an- 
swer. Scarce six fathoms, thirty-six feet, sep- 
arated the bow from the edge of the hank, 

Shorty in the wheel-house spat aside calmly. 
“Ease the helm,” he said. Looking aft for a brief 
moment, the captain saw a group of men carrying 
an inert form towards the saloon. He noted the 
third mate had had sense enough not to leave his 
post. 

There was a hoarse whistle on the port beam. 
The captain twisted abruptly and saw a little 
ferry-boat breasting the rips and crowding, for 
the scant channel between the ship’s bow and the 
sand-bank. The ferry whistled again. Like a 
nervous woman screaming, the captain thought 
grimly. He took no notice. 

The ferry captain shouted frantically. The few 
passengers on the little craft’s upper deck shouted. 
Again the whistle screamed. The captain stared 
ahead and said nothing. His ship was swinging 
clear. To the other captain his own vessel. 

The mate on the fo’e’sle-head sighed as the sand- 
bank started to recede. “Close,” he mumbled. 

“Good heavens,” said the tall agent on the lower 

. bridge, sneeringly watching all things, “the cap- 

tain is the most careless man I ever saw. Takes a 

lot of time to shift a small ship a hundred yards.” 

“Good man, Cap'n Roscoe,” commented the old 
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bay-sailor who had shouted from the wharf about | 

shoal-water. “Notice he knows what he’s doing?” | 
“You're all right now,” sang out the captain of 

the steam schooner good-naturedly as ho waved 


his hand. “Water’s pretty shallow just off my 
beam, tho.” 
The captain on the ship’s bridge merely nodded 
and lifted a hand in greeting. It seemed neither 
man remembered the language the one had used 
not five minutes previously. 
The ferry shot under the ship’s bows still 
screaming with her whistle. Her passengers had 
quit shouting, there being nothing now to shout i 
for. For a minute they had expected to get caught 
between the ship and the sand-bank. Strain had 
overwhelmed them. 
Said the mate, a little testily, “Bos’n, get a line | 
ready to send ashore.” : | 
“Aye, aye, sir,” called tho bos’n, and he stooped 
and bent a heaving linc on to the spliced eye of a 
great eight-inch hawser. 
“Port a bit more,” said the captain evenly. 
Shorty mumbled the order, for he was taking a 
fresh chew of tobaceo, and spun the wheel with 
one hand. 
On the wharf the second mate of the ship, just 
hurriedly arrived from uptown, stood and anx- 
| iously watched proceedings. He wondered whether 
| he would get called down by the captain for not 
being on hand to shift ship. He noticed a broken 
wire dangling from the after-leads and swore. He 
supposed some other man had taken his place and 
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made a mess of things. He was alternately sulky 

| and apprehensive, 

| Parallel now with the steam schooner the ship 
slid. Her specd was very slow because of the 
rips. The wind caught her and veered her dan- 
gerously close to the schooner’s side. The cap- 
tain spoke to the helmsman, the wheel turned 
quickly, the error was corrected. 

There was a slight bump and the ship went still 
slower, threatening to stop. The captain peered 
to port and starboard. The screw threshed evenly. : 
Mud and water boiled on the surface. A foul 
smell tainted the air. 

“Stop,” rang the telegraphs. The captain 
shouted for’ard. 

“Take a cast, Mr. Leach!” 

“Aye, aye, sir,” said the mate, and he spoke to 
the bos’n, who took the matter in hand personally 
and swung the sounding-lead. The depth was 
shouted. 

“Ought to make it,” the captain muttered. “Fall 
astern,” jangled the telegraphs. The ship moved 
back, jerkily. Shorty was kept busy at the wheel 
holding the bow straight against rips and the 
wind. 

“Full ahead,” went the telegraphs. The ship 
jerked forward. She struck the mud once more, 
hesitated a bit, and then plowed slowly on. Her 
keel furrowed several inches in the bay-floor. But 
the obstruction was only a narrow ridge. And 
the ship was half over already. Deep water was 
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a fathom or so away. So the lead said and the 
lead never lied. 

“Get a line ashore, Mr. Leach!” called the cap- 
tain, for now the ship was past the steam schooner, 
over the ridge of mud and sand. 

“Line ashore, sir,” shouted back the mate, and 
he spoke to the bos’n, who was coiling away the 
hand-lead. The bos’n spoke to a seaman and the 
man picked up a heaving-line and waited. 

“Port a bit!” said the captain, and Shorty in 
the wheel-house below responded. The ship’s bow 
swung slightly towards number three wharf. 

The three stevedores who had shifted the lines 
on the other wharf waited tho incoming ship. The 
marooned second mate waited. The old bay-sea- 
man watched with critical eyes how.the ship was 
handled. 

“Get a line ashore aft!” shouted the captain. 

“Line ashore aft, sir,” the third mate acknowl- 
edged. He picked up a heaving-line himself and 
coiled it. He wondered as he did so how the 
injured seaman was getting on. 

The seaman on the fo’e’sle-head cast his line. 
It fell short. He coiled it in, hand-over-hand, and 
cast again. One of the stevedores on the wharf 
put his foot hastily on the “monkey’s knot” on 
the end before it could slip back into the water. It 
was hauled ashore. The bight of the hawser fol- 
lowed. 

The third mate cast from aft and another 
stevedore caught his line. Another hawser was 
hauled ashore, 
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| “Starboard a bit,” said Shorty as he spun the 
wheel. The ship straightened out. She was 
parallel with the wharf, her stern about five 
fathoms from the steam schooner’s bow. The tide- 
| rips eased up as slack water approached. The 
| wind could do only good now, blowing the ship 
on to her berth. 
“Slow,” rang the engine-room telegraphs under 
the captain’s hand. 
“Good work!” muttered the old seaman on the 
wharf, 
“My God, he’s slow!” grumbled the tweed-clad 
agent on the lower bridge, impatiently fingering 
| his watch-chain. 
| “Take in your slack!” called the captain, first 
| for’ard and then aft. Twice the repeated call came 
to him. He nodded and walked across the bridge 
to look at the wharf. 
“Some fenders midships, Mr. Leach!” he called. 
: The mate waved his hand. He spoke to the bos’n, 
| who spoke to a seaman. The man hurried below 
under the fo'c’sle-head, and appeared after a 
while staggering under three cork fenders. These 
| he tied by their lanyards to the rail midships so 
that the actual fender-ball hung well down the 
ship’s side and would ward off direct impact with 
the nearing wharf. 

“Vast heaving for’ard!” said the captain. 

“Vast heaving,” replied the mate. He held up 
his hand and the seaman holding the rope on the 
windlass-drum “surged” a little but still kept the 
strain. 
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“Heave away aft!” the captain shouted. The 
third mate repeated and quickened the speed of 
the winch-drum so that the hawser came in faster. 
The ship had been slipping off the parallel again. 
Now she straightened out once more as the after 
hawser slicked in. 

“Heave away for’ard!” said the captain. The 
mate called back and the windlass resumed its 
clanking hiss. 

“Stop,” rang the telegraphs. The answering 
jangle mingled with the captain’s “shout, “Get a 
spring out aft!” 

“Get a spring out, sir,” responded the third 
mate. Leaving a seaman to haul away on the 
hawser, he took one man and uncoiled another 
wire from a reel, snaking it along the deck ready 
for running. Another heaving-line was brought 
and attached to the bight of the wire. 

“Easy,” the mate said to his men. The wind- 
lass turned slower. The ship was well-nigh on the 
wharf. 

“Slow astern,” went the engine-room telegraphs, 
for the ship was sliding ahead too much. 

“Shift your line for’ard a bit!” roared the cap- 
tain to the third mate. The third mate shouted to 
the stevedores on ihe wharf and then snapped a, 
command back at the winch-crew. The hawser 
was “surged,” drooped, slacked right off, and the 
stevedores on the wharf lifted the bight from the 
bollard it was on and carried it farther for’ard. 

“Stop,” rang the telegraphs noisily. Then, 
“Finished with Engines.” 
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“Make fast fore and aft!” shouted the captain. 
“Make fast, sir,” the mate and the third called 
back. A wire spring was got out for’ard. An- 
other hawser served as a breast-rope. Two more 
| ropes went aft. After a while, “All fast, sir,” 
came from aft. “All fast, sir,” camo from forard. 
“Swing the derricks out, Mr. Leach,” said the 

captain, leaning over the bridge-rail. 


“ 


‘Aye, aye, sir. Swing the derricks out,” said the 
mate. ( 


| “Get the gangway overside, Mr. Murphy!” called 
| the captain to the young oficer aft. 
| “The gangway? Aye, aye, sir,’ returned the 
i third mate. He finished taking turns with the 
hawsers round the bitts. He watched a seaman 
| frap a seizing of marlin round double wire where 
| it was on the bitts near the mainmast, and then 
| he took two men to where the gangway rested on 
number three hatch. 
The captain grunted, took his hands from his 
side pockets, and filled his pipe. As he struck a 
| match and lit it, he paused by the chart-house. 
| “That'll do the wheel!” he called to the helms- 
i man. Shorty grunted, spat tobacco-juice aside, 
| and looked up. 
i “That'll do the wheel!” he called to the helms- 
man, put his helm amidships, swinging the spokes 
till the brass tell-tale of the quadrant ran straight 
| fore and aft. Then he stepped off the grating and 
made his way for’ard. 
| The derrick-booms swung overside. Guys were 
slackened and tautened. Stevedores swarmed 
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aboard. The captain came down from the naviga- 
tion-bridge and made his way to his room. He 
flung himself into a chair and sighed. 

‘Damn fool,’ he said at last to the inkwell. 
Then he removed his uniform-cap and laid it on 
his desk. He took up his pen and went on writing 
his unfinished letter. 

“Say, captain, d’you know it’s taken you nearly 
an hour to shift? My Gawd, you’re so slow! You 
forget about docking-dues and all that. I...” 

“Oh, yes,” said the captain wearily as he laid 
down his pen and looked up into the agent’s sour 
face. “I suppose I did take a long time. There 
were many things to be considered. But I wish 
you'd leave me run my ship in my own way.” 

“Telegram, sir,” said the steward, pushing con- 
temptuously by the agent in the doorway and ap~ 
proaching the captain. “Just came.” 

“Thanks.” The captain took the telegram. 
“And, by the way, steward!” The white-jacketed 
steward paused. 

“Yes, sir?” he said. 

The captain frowned. “Was any one hurt aft 
when that wire broke?” 

The steward grinned. 

‘No, sir. A sailor got a crack in the chest, but 
the doctor says he'll he all right in a day or so.” 

“I see. Ah, you might send the third mate to 
me. 

“The third mate? Yes, sir. At once, sir.” The 
steward pushed past the agent again and vanished. 
The captain slit open the telegram and scanned the 
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message it contained. His eyes twinkled. Ho even 

i laughed a little. 

| “TIL report this to the owners,” nagged the 

| agent, waving his hand in the air. “I suppose 
there'll be a damage suit for Scraping that blasted 
steam schooner’s stern. Why don't you be more 

| carcful? I can’t understand .. » 

“Oh, shut up!” growled the captain, looking up, 
his smile disappearing. “Shut up, for heaven’s 
l sake! Do you think I scrape other ships on pur- 
| pose? I told you it was awkward to handle a 

craft right now. I did my best and the ship’s 
| safe. Go away and leave me in peace.” 
| “That’s all right to talk. What about the time 
| you took? I tell you Jack Esmer of the Wallaby 
| shifted his ship in half an hour last Wednesday.” 
| The captain rose to his feet. 
| “Maybe,” he said. “I happen to know he shifted 
| at high tide and on a fine day. Now. don’t you 
| stand there and try to tell me my business. I’ve 
spent thirty years at sca Icarning it. Seo this 
| wire?” 

He held out the telegram he had received and 
i the agent took it with a scowl. 
| “Tt says,” went on the captain, “that I’ve got five 
i thousand dollars coming to me as salvage-money 
| on the towing of the Nonet to safety last year. 
| It’s just been awarded. The caso has been in court 
for twelve months. . . . Now do you know what 
that five thousand dollars means to me?” 

“No. Cant say I do. Anyway...” The 
“gent made to hand the telegram back. 
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“Shut up!” roared the captain. “PI tell you 
what it means! It means that I can be independ- 
ent of scum like you! It means that I can 
smash you on the nose and get fired and still 
laugh, see? Well, take it!” 

His great fist swung viciously up and the agent 
sat ,down on the deck outside the cabin with re- 
markable suddenness. 

“Qh!” he gurgled. “Oh!” 

“And if you want any more, stand up,” grunted 
the captain. Then he went inside the cabin and 
slammed the door shut. 

“What’s the matter?” asked the third mate of 
the groaning tweed-clad figure as he came along the 
deck a few moments later. But the agent did not 
answer. He only glared. j 

The third mate grinned as he; knocked on the 
door of the captain’s cabin. He went in as a deep 
voice called an invitation. Weakly the agent rose 
to his feet and staggered away. 

“Qh!” he groaned again. “Oh!” 

“This way,” said the mate firmly, as he caught 
the agent’s arm on the main-deck and guided the 
man to the gangway. He had seen the captain’s 
blow from where he had stood by number two 
hatch. He was pleased. While he did not dare 
to insult the agent, he could make his feelings 
plain. He gave the agent a sharp push when he 
was started down the shallow steps. 

“Good-by, sir.” The mate chuckled. “Hope you 
come again.” But the agent, fondling his face, had 
only time to get home and to a mirror at the 
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his astonished mind for a reason for what ‘bed 
occurred, 
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TM IN A HURRY 
BY WILLIAM HAZLETT UPSON 


Dry River Junction, Texas. 
October 1, 1924, 
To Tho Farmers Friend Tractor Company, 
Earthworm City, Illinois. 

Dear Sir: I'm in a hurry I want a new main 
drive gear for my tractor. This tractor was for- 
merly owned by Joe Banks of fnno, Texas, and 
bought by me at the auction after he died. The 
main drive gear in the tractor has busted and I 
just been over and asked the widow Banks where 
Joe used to buy parts for his tractors and she said 
she aint sure but she thinks it was The Farm- 
ers Friend Tractor Company, Earthworm City, 
Illinois. So please let me know if you are the 
folks, and if so please send the gear at once. As 
I am in a hurry. It is the main drive gear. It is 
the big bull gear in the back end of the trans- 
mission that goes round and round and drives the 
tractor excuse this paper as my regular business 
letter paper has not come yet yours truly, 


Davip Crocketr Svuacs. 


(Copyright, 1925, by William Hazlett Upron.) 
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FARMERS? FRIEND TRACTOR COMPANY 
MAKERS or EARTAHWORM TRACTORS 


Earthworm City, IIL 
October 3, 1924. 


Mr. David Crockett Suggs, 
| Dry River Junction, Tex. 
| Dear Sir: This will acknowledge receipt of 
| your letter of October 1, in which wo note that you 
request us to send you a gear for your tractor. 

In this connection we are pleased to advise that 
| an inspection of our files reveals the fact that Mr. 
i Joseph Banks of Llano, Tex., was the owner of 
| one of our old-style Model 45 Earthworm Tractors. 

Mr. Banks acquired this tractor on June 3, 1915. 
We are changing our records to indicate that this 
| tractor has been purchased by yourself, and we 
| are most happy to assure you that all the resources 
| of the Farmers’ Friend Tractor Company are at 
| your service and that we can supply you promptly 
| with everything you may need in tho way of spare 
| parts, service and information. 
| We regret, however, that your description of the 
| gear which you desire is not suficient for us to 
| identify same, as there are a number of gears in 
| the transmission to which the description “main 
| drive gear” might conceivably apply. Kindly look 
| up this gear in the parts book and advise us the 
| proper part number and name as given therein. 
| When necessary information is received, immediate 
! shipment will be made. 
| In the meantime, we wish to extend you a most 
| cordial welcome into the happy family of Earth- 
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worm users, to congratulate you upon selecting an 
Earthworm Tractor—even tho it be of such an 
old model—and to assure you of our constant 
interest and desire to cooperate with you to the 
fullest extent. 


Very truly yours, 
FREDERICK R. OVERTON, 
i Parts Department. 


Dry Rivor Junction, Texas, 
October 6, 1924, 
To The Farmers Friend Tractor Company, 
Earthworm City, Illinois. 

Dear Sir: I got your letter I got no parts . 
book. I asked the widow of Joe Banks, who is the 
man that owned the tractor befcre I bought it at 

| the auction after he died, I askcd her did they 
| have a parts book for the tractor and she said 
they once had a parts book but it is lost. I would 
look up the gear in the parts book if I could, but 
you can understand. that I can’t look up the gear 
in the parts book if I got no parts book. What I 
want is the big bull gear way at the back. The 
great big cog wheel with 44 cogs on it that goes 
round and round and drives the tractor. 

Im in a hurry because the tractor is unfortu- 
nately broke down right while Pm doing a very 
important job for Mr. Rogers of this city. The 
tractor run fine until 3 p. m. October 1, when 
there came a loud and very funny noise in the back 
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and the tractor would no longer pull. We took 
the cover off the transmission case, and this big 
cog wheel was busted. Six cogs was busted off of 
it, and the tractor will not pull, only make a funny 
noise. 

I am a young man 24 years of age just starting 
in business and expect to get married soon, so 
please send the gear at once as I’m in a hurry and 
oblige, 

Davin Crooxerr Svucas. 


MAKERS or EARTHWORM TRACTORS 


Earthworm City, TL 


October 9, 1924, 
Mr. David Crockett Suggs, 


Dry River Junction, Tex. 


Dear Sir: This will acknowledge your valued 
letter of October 6, stating that you desire a gear 
for your tractor, but are unable to give us the 
parts number! of the same owing to’ the fact that 
you have no parts book. We have carefully gone 
over your description of the gear, but we regret 
that we have been unable positively to identify 
what gear it is that you desire. We note that you 
State the gear has 44 teeth and we feel sure that 
Some mistake has been made, as there is no 44- 
tooth gear in the tractor. 

We are therefore mailing you under separate 
cover a parts book for the Model 45 Earthworm 
Tractor, Year 1915, and would suggest that you 
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look up the gear in this book, and Jet us know the 
part number so that we can fill your order. 

Unfortunately we are not able to supply you a 
parts’ book printed in English. 

Nearly all of the old-style Model 45 tractors 
were sold to the French Government in 1915 to 
be used in pulling artillery on the western front. 
As only a few of these tractors were sold in 
America, the edition of English parts books was 
very limited and has been exhausted. We are, 
however, sending you one of the French parts 
books. 

We regret exceedingly that we are obliged to 
give you a parts book printed in a foreign lan- 
guage; and we realize, of course, that possibly 
you may be unable to understand it, However, 
you should be able to find the desired gear in the 
pictures, which are very plain. 

Kindly give us the part number which is given 
under the picture of the gear, and we will make 
immediate shipment. 

Very truly yours, 
FREDERICK R. OVERTON, 
Parts Department. 


Dry River Junction, Texas. 
October 12, 1924. 
To The Farmers Friend Tractor Company, 
Earthworm City, Illinois. 
Dear Sir: Your letter has come your book has 
come you was right when you said I might not 
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understand it. I cant understand th i 
| ing and I been looking at the aE 
| and I cant understand the pictures they dont look 
| liko nothing I ever seen. So I can’t give you no 
| part number, but Tm in a hurry so please send the 
gear anyway. It is the one way at tho back. You 
| cant miss it. Its not the one that lays down its 
| the one that sets up on edge and has 44 teeth and 
Í meshes with the little one with 12 teeth. The 
little one goes round and round and drives the 
big one. And tho big one is keyed on the main 
| shaft and goes round and round and drives the 
tractor. Or I should say used to go round and 
round, but now it has six tecih busted out and 
| wont go round—only makes a funny noise when 
it gets to the place where the teeth are busted out. 
Í; Tm in a hurry and to show you that I need this 
| Bear quick, I will explain that the tractor is laid 
up right in the middle of an important job I’m 
Í doing for Mr. Rogers of this city. Im a young 
} man, age 24 years, and new at the house moving 
business and I want to make a good impression 
and also expect to get married soon. 

_ __ When Mr, Rogers of this city decided to move 
his house from down by the depot up to the north 
end of town, and give me the job, I thought it 

| was a fine chance to get started in business and 
| make a good impression. I got the housa jacked 
| Up, and I put heavy timbers underneath, and 
trucks with solid wheels that I bought from a con- 
tractor at Llano. And I bought this second-hand 
tractor from Joe Banks at Llano at the auction 
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after he died, and all my money is tied up in this 
equipment and on October 1, at 3 p. m. we had | 
the house moved half way to where they want it, | 
when the tractor made a funny noise and quit. 
And if I don’t get new gear pretty soon and move 
the house the rest of the way I'll be a blowed up : 
sucker. i 

Im just starting in business and want to | 
make a good impression and I’m expecting to get 
married so please hurry with the gear. Excuse 
paper as my regular business paper has not come 
yet and oblige, 

Davin Crocxerr Succes. | 


TARMERS’ FRIEND TRACTOR COMPANY 
MAKERS OF EARTHWORM TRACTORS 
Earthworm City, Il. 
October 14, 1924. 
Mr. David Crockett Suggs, 
Dry River Junction, Tex. 

Dear Sir: This will acknowledge your valued 
favor of October 12, and we regret exceedingly 
that you have bcen unable to locate the part which 
you desire in the parts book, and that consequently 
you have been subject to annoying delay. As it 
is always our desire to render the greatest possible 
service to Earthworm Tractor owners, we have 
gone into this matter with the greatest of care; and 
after checking over very thoroughly the descrip- 
tions given in your latest letter and also in former 
letters, we have come to the conclusion that the 
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gear you desire is the 45-tooth intermediate spur 
gear, symbol number 6843, as illustrated on page 
16 of the parts book. We note that you state the 
gear has 44 teeth, but as there is no such gear in 
your model tractor, and as No. 6843 gear fits the 
description in other particulars, we can only as- 
sume that you made a mistake in counting the 
number of teeth in the gear. 

Accordingly we are shipping you by express 
this afternoon one No. 6843 gear, which we trust — 
will prove to be the part desired, Assuring you 
of our constant desire to render you every pos- 
sible service, efficiently and promptly, I remain, 

` Very truly yours, 
Freverick R. OVERTON, 
Parts Department. 


Dry Rivor Junction, Texas. 
October 18, 1924, 
To The Farmers Friend Tractor Company, 
Earthworm City, Illinois. ` 
Dear Sir: Your letter come yesterday your 
gear come to-day C. O. D. $41.26 and not only 
that, but it is no good and it won't fit. It is not like 
the old gear. It looks like a well made gear but 
there is nothing like it on my tractor so it is no 
good to me it is too big it won’t go on it won't fit 
on the shaft. And if it did fit on the shaft, it 
would not work because it is too big and the teeth 
would not mesh with the teeth on the little gear, 
and it ought to have 44 teeth like I said, not 45. 
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So will you look this up again more carefully 
and send me the right gear and send it as quick as 
possible? I’m in a hurry, and I will explain to 
you how things stand so you can sce I am no liar 
when I say I got to have this gear right off or I 
am a blowed up sucker. 

I am new in the house moving business and I 
am moving a house for Mr. Rogers of this city, 
and Mr. Rogers is a very stubborn old cuss and he 
insisted that the house be moved all together— 

* which includes the main part which is two stories 
high and built very strong and solid, and also the 
front porch which sticks out in front and is built 
pretty weak, and also the one-story kitchen which 
sticks out behind. The kitchen is very frail. 

But Mr. Rogers did not liste::/to me. when I 
wanted to move the kitchen and front Porch sep- 
arate from the house. So, as I am a young man 
and new at the house moving business and anxious 
to make a good impression, I tried to do it like 
he wanted. I jacked up the whole works all to- 
gether, and put timbers underneath, and heavy 
trucks that I bought from a contractor at Llano, 
and we came up from the depot fine—the tractor 
pulling good and the little old house rolling along 
smooth and quiet and beautiful. But at 3 p. m. 
October 1, just as we was going past Jim Fergu- 
son’s Drug Store on the main street of this city, 
there come a funny noise in the tractor, and we 
have been stuck ever since waiting for a new gear 
because the tractor will not run with six teeth 
busted out of the old gear. | 
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So you can sce that it is no lic that Tamina 
hurry, and I will explain that for 2 and Y weeks, 
no traffic has been able to go past Jim Ferguson’s 
Drug Store. All traffic on the main street of this 
city has been detoured—turning to the right 
through the field next to Johnson’s Garage, fol- 
lowing the back lane past the shed whera Harvey 
Jenkins keeps his cow, and then around Wilson’s 
Hardware Store and back to the main street, and 
all this owing to the stubbornness of old man 
Rogers making me take the porch and the kitchen 
along at the same time. 

The porch is now resting two feet from the 
drug store and the kitchen just three fect from the 
post office on the other side of the street. If old 
man Rogers had listened to me and we had taken 
the kitchen off, there would have been room for 
traffic to get past, but now we can’t take the 
kitchen off on account of being so jammed up 
against the post office, hut people don’t figger on 
that and everybody in town blames it on mo that 
traffic is held up, which is very wrong as I am 
doing the best I can. 

And now old man Rogers says I contracted to 
move his house, and I had better hurry up, and 
he says why don’t I hire some horses but I say 
horses would be unsafe, because when they get 
to pulling something very heavy they get to jerk- 
ing and they would be liable to jerk the house and 
injure it, owing to the fact that Mr. Rogers was 
so stubborn as to make me leave the kitchen and 
the porch on the house, thus weakening it, And 
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besides I got no moncy to waste hiring horses 
when I got a tractor already, so you can sce why 
Tm in a hurry being anxious to make a good im- 
pression and get married. ‘ 

Please send at once the right gear which has 
FORTY-FOUR TEETH (44), because the old 
gear has 38 good teeth, and 6 busted off, making 
44 like I said, not 45. And the right gear is an 
inch narrower than the one you sent, and the hole 
through the middle is smaller. I am making a pic- 
ture so you can see just what gear it is, so please 
send it at once and oblige. 

Davip Crockett SUGGS. 


Farmers’? FRIEND TRACTOR COMPANY 
Makers oF EARTHWORM TRACTORS 
Earthworm City, Ill. 
October 21, 1924. 
Mr. David Crockett Suggs, 
Dry River Junction, Tex. 

Dear Sir: This will acknowledge receipt of your 
letter of October 18, from which we note that you 
are having trouble in installing in your tractor 
gear No. 6843, which we shipped you on October 
14. 

We regret exceedingly that you have had this 
trouble, and to the end that the basis of the diff- 
culty might be discovered, we have carefully 
checked over your former correspondence and have 
at length come to the conclusion that gear No. 6843, 
which we sent you, is the proper gear. We are 
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| therefore at a loss to understand why you have 

been unable to use it, and can only suggest that 

you may possibly have made some error in install- 

ing it. 

To obviate this difficulty we aro to-day mailing 
you, under separate cover, a copy of our latest in- 
struction book on the care, operation and repair of 
Earthworm Tractors. We regret that this book 
was prepared for the new-style tractors, but as the 
method of installing transmission gears is essen- 
tially the same in both old and new style tractors, 
wą feel sure that you will have no trouble in ap- 
plying the instructions to your old-style tractor. 
Please study carefully the pictures and full de- 
scriptions on page 34, and if you proceed as 
directed we feel sure you will experience no fur- 
ther difficulty in installing the gear. 

In case, however, there still remains some minor 
trouble to interfere with the perfect opcration of 
the tractor, we shall appreciate it if you will notify 
us, as we are always anxious to give owners of 
Earthworm Tractors the fullest possible coopera- 
tion. 

Very truly yours, 
FRreperick R. Overton, 
Parts Department. 
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Dry River Junction, Texas, 
x October 25, 1924. 
To Tho Farmers Friend Tractor Company, 
Earthworm City, Illinois. 

Dear Sir: Your letter come yesterday your book 
come to-day they are no good to me. It takes 
more than 2, book for a new tractor to put onto an 
entirely different old tractor a gear wheel that 
don’t belong to it. I tell you again—you have sent 
me the wrong gear. 

What I want is the big bull gear on the back 
that has 44 teeth. FORTY-FOUR. Not 45. And 
it goes round and round and makes the tractor go. 
It is the great big cog wheel that meshes with the 
little cog wheel. I bet you have sent me a gear for 
one of your new-style tractors—how do I know? 
You told me you had looked it up what model 
tractor I got, so why don’t you send me the gear 
that will fit? 

If you people knew what I was up against, you 
would get busy, and you would send me that gear 
in a hurry. The whole town is sore at me. And I 
will explain that this a big place with trolley cars 
and everything. 

The trolleys here run on a track, but they are 
not electric, they are run by gasoline motors in- 
side, and are very modern and up-to-date like 
everything else in this city. And for over three 
weeks now the trolley from the depot has been 
coming up almost as far as Jim Ferguson’s Drug 
Store, and then it has to stop and the conductor 
will give the people transfers. And they will get 
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out and squeeze past old man Roger’s house, and 
get on the other trolley and ride on. And itis 
lucky they have two cars. A few years ago they 
only had one. 

And old man Rogers says if I don’t get action, 
by the first of the week, ho is going to hire horses 
himself, and pull the house where he wants it. 
And if I expect to get a cent for it I can just sue 
him, and he says he is tired of living in a house 
sitting in the middle of the street with the front 
porch, poking into the drug store window and the 
people kidding him all the time. But it’s all on 
account of his own foolishness and stubbornness, 
because I told him he had better go live with his 
brother in Llano while the house was being moved, 
but he is a guy that you can’t tell him nothing and 
so he is living there with Mrs. Rogers and daugh- 
ter Mildred, and Mrs. Rogers is cooking on an oil 
stove on account they don’t know coal is safe in 
moving, and now they blame it on me because the 
oil stove smokes up the whole house. So you can 
sco I’m in a hurry, and everybody is sore because 

: the traffic is detoured, and me having to hang red 
lanterns on the house every night! so people won't 
run into it, and the Police Department has served 
notice on me that I got until next Thursday to 
move the house or get pinched. And they had 
given me a permit to move the house. But they 
say a permit ain’t no 99-year lease. And that just 
, shows how it is—they all try to make mean cracks 
like that. 

And this afternoon, old Mr. Rogers camo up to 
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me and he said, “Dave, I hope you aint still 
thinking of getting married?” 

And I said, “I sure am,” because, as I told you 
in another letter, I’m expecting to get married. 

Then Mr. Rogers said, “I may have something 
to say about that, young man.” And I will explain 
that it is possible that old Mr. Rogers—whose 
house I am moving with my tractor—may have 
some influence in the matter, owing to the fact 
that the girl I expect to marry is named Mildred 
Rogers, and unfortunately happens to be the 
daughter of old Mr. Rogers. 

So you see, I want that gear, and I want it 
quick. I am sending back the new gear please 
credit me with the $41.26 I paid on the C. O. D. 
T am also sending you the old busted gear. Please 
look over the old busted gear and send me one just 
like it, only with the six teeti not busted out. 
Please hurry and remember FORTY-FOUR 
TEETH, and oblige yours truly, 

Davin Crocxerr SUGGS. 

P. S. Not 45 teeth. 


FARMERS’? FRIEND TRACTOR COMPANY 
MAKERS OF EARTHWORM TRACTORS 

Earthworm City, Il. 
October 29, 1924. 

Mr. David Crockett Suggs, 

Dry River Junction, Tex. 

Dear Sir: This will acknowledge your valued 
favor of October 26 in reference to the trouble you 
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are having with your tractor. We regret exceed- 
| ingly that the misunderstanding in regard to the 
gear which you need has caused you the annoying 
delay which you mention. 

As soon as your old gear arrives, it will he 
checked up and every possible effort will be made 
to supply you promptly with a duplicate of it. 

Very truly yours, 
FREDERICK R. OVERTON, 
Parts Department. 


a 


CONTRACTOR 
Houses Movep SAFELY, SPEEDILY AND SURELY 
Dry Rivor Junction, Texas. 
| October 31, 1924. 
| To Tho Farmers Friend Tractor Company, 
| Earthworm City, Illinois. 
| 
| 
| 


| Davip Crockett SuGas 


Dear Sir: My new letter paper has come your 
letter has come please send me the gear as quick 
as possible. I’m in a hurry more than at any time 
before and unless I can get this mess straightened. 

| out; Pll be more of a blowed up sucker than any- 
| body you ever seen, and in order that you may 
see what a rush I am in and send the gear as quick 
as possible, I will explain 2 very unfortunate 
| events which has took place since my last letter. 
| The first was last night. 

| Being Thursday night and my regular night to 
call, I went around to see Miss Mildred Rogers, 
who, as I have explained before, I had expected 
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to marry very soon, and who used to live down 
by the depot, but is now located temporarily on 
Main Street just in front of Ferguson’s Drug 
Store. It is not as much fun as it used to be to 
eall at the Roger’s house. Formerly it was pos- 
sible to sit in the hammock on the front porch, and 
as the house set back from the street and there was 
trees around and no street lights, a very pleasant 
evening could be had. 

But at present the front porch is located in a 
most unfortunate way just two feet from the 
windows of Ferguson’s Drug Store, which is all 
lighted up—you know how drug store windows is 
—lots of big white lights, and all kinds of jars 
full of colored water with more lights shining 
through. And people squeezing past between the 
porch and the drug store and going in to get ice 
cream sodas or stopping to crack bum jokes about 
me, which I will not repeat. So you can sce that 
it would not be any fun for me and Mildred to sit 
in the hammock in the evening, even if it was 
possible to sit in the hammock which it is not, 
owing to the fact that the porch pillar to which 
the hammock is fastened has become so weakened 
by the jacking up of the house that it would take 
very little to pull it over and let the whole porch 
roof down with a bang. 

So we decided that we better sit in the parlor 
and we had no sooner entered and I was not doing 
any harm in any way when old Mr. Rogers came 
in and there was a very painful scene which I 
won't describe only to say that he used such ex- 
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| pressions as “Get to Hell out of here,” and “I 
don’t want my daughter keeping company with 

| any moron,” which is a word he got out of the 
Dallas News. 

So after he had hollered around and Mildred 

had cried, I left the house in a dignified manner. 
Being a gentleman and always respectful to old 
age, I did not talk back to him, the dirty crook. 

| But you can sec why it is I am in a hurry for the í 

ar. 

The other unfortunate event was just this a. m., 

when old man Rogers went out and hired twelve 

horses from all over town and also onc small sizo 

flivver tractor to move his house up to where he 

wants it. He tried to get a big tractor, but there is 

none in town or nearby except mine which is broke 

down. But there is plenty of horses and there is 

this little flivver tractor that would not be big 

enough to pull the house all by itself. : 

So this morning they whecled my poor old 
tractor out of the way, and they hooked up to the 
house and there was about a hundred people from 
the town and from round about that was helping 
with advice and hollering and yelling and telling 
Mr. Rogers how to do it. And there was I—tho 
only practical and professional house-mover in the 
whole city—and none of them asked my advice 
about anything and so it is not my fault what 
happened. 

When they was all ready, Mr. Rogers he stands 
up and hollers out, “All ready,—Go!” And the 
six drivers yelled at the twelve horses, and all the 
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people standing around began to cheer and shout. 
And the feller on the little flivver tractor started 
up the motor so quick it made a big noise and 
seared the horses and all the horses began jump- 
ing and heaving and they jerked the house side- 
wise, and some of the timbers slipped, and the 
kitchen that I told you about,—it give a little 
lurch and fell off the house. Just let go, and fell 
off. 

So that scared them, and they unhooked the 
horses and the flivver tractor and didn’t try no 
more moving, and the house is still there all except 
the kitchen which was busted up so bad that they 
finished the job and knocked it to pieces and took 
it away in wheel barrows. 

One good thing is that now the traffic can get 
in between the house and the Post Office so they 
don’t have to detour any more. But one very un- 
Zortunate thing was that Mrs. Rogers happened to 
be in the kitehen when it fell off being shaken up 
considerable but not seriously injured so you can 
see that I got to have the tractor running again so 
I can move the house and I hope you will send 
the gear at once yours truly and oblige. 


Davin Crockerr SUGGS. 
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FARMERS’ FRIEND TRACTOR COMPANY 
MAKERS OF EARTHWORM TRACTORS 
Earthworm City, Il. 
November 2, 1924, 
| Mr. David Crockett Suggs, 
| Dry River Junction, Tex. 


Dear Sir: This will acknowledge your valued 
favor of October 31 requesting that we use all 
possible haste in sending you a gear which you 
need to repair your tractor. We are also pleased 
to report the receipt of one No. 6843 gear which 
‘wo shipped you on October 14 and which you re- 
| turned unused owing to the fact that it will not fit 
your tractor. We are crediting your account with 
$41.26 C. O. D. which you paid on this shipment. 

The broken gear which you sent as a sample 
has been carefully checked over by our Engincer- 
| ing Department. They report that they have been 

unable to identify this gear, and they are of the 

opinion that no gear similar to this has ever been 
| manufactured by this company. We are, there- 
| fore, at a loss to understand how this gear ever 
| came to be in your tractor. We do not make gears 
| similar to the one you have sent in, and it will 
| therefore be impossible for us to supply you with 
| one. However, it is always our policy to he of 
| the greatest possible service to Earthworm owners, 
| 
| 


and we would suggest that the best thing to do in 
the circumstances would he for one of our service 
mechanics to inspect your machine. 
Fortunately, it happens that Dry River Junc- 
tion is the nearest railroad point to the Canyon 
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Ranch, which has just purchased a Ten-Ton Earth- 
worm Tractor. Consequently, Mr. Luke Torkle, 
one of our service men, will be at Dry River Junc- 
tion in a few days to unload this tractor and drive 
it overland to the ranch. If you desire, we will 
have Mr. Torkle stop off and inspect your ma- 
chine, advising you what steps to take to put it 
into first-class running condition; or, if this is im- 
possible, to confer with you in regard to turning 
in your old machine and purchasing one of our 
uew models. Kindly let us know what you wish 
us to do in this matter. 
Very truly yours, 
FREDERICK R. Overton, 
Parts Department. 


TELEGRAM 
Dry Rivor June Tox Nov 4 1924 
Farmers Friend Tractor Co 
Earthworm Oy, Ills 
Have the guy come quick in a hurry. 
Davin Crockerr Suaes. 


FARMERS’? FRIEND Tractor COMPANY 
SERVICK Man’s REPORT 
WRITTEN at: Dry River Junction, Tex. 
Date: November 7, 1924. 
WRITTEN BY: Luke Torkle, Serviceman. 
Supsect: Tractor belonging to D. O. Suggs. 
Reached here 7 a. m. Unloaded tractor for 
Canyon Ranch, and will drive it over to-morrow. 
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| Before I had a chance to look up D. C. Suggs, 

the mayor and prominent citizens urgently re- 
quested me to use the new tractor to move a house 
that was blocking the main street. This looked 
like good advertising for us, especially as tho 
county commissioner here is expecting to buy a 
tractor for road work. Accordingly, I spent the 
morning moving the house to where they wanted 
it, and then looked up Mr. Suggs. 

Found he has left town. It is reported that he 
was shot at three times yesterday by a man called 
| Rogers, but escaped. Last night he sold his entire 

property, consisting of a second-hand tractor, an 
old fliv, one radio set and the good will in a house- 
moving business for $450. He then took the train 
north with a girl called Mildred Rogers of this 
place. y 
I inspected the tractor formerly owned by Mr. 
Suggs. No wonder we couldn’t supply him with 
repairs for it. It is not one of our tractors. It 
has no name plate, but I was able to identify it as 
a 1920 Model, Stecl Elephant Tractor, made by the 
| S. E. Tractor Company of Indianapolis. I talked 
i on the phone with Mrs. Joscph Banks, whose hus- 
band formerly owned the tractor. She says her 
husband sold the old Earthworm Tractor three 
years ago to a man in Dallas. Mr. Banks owned 
four or five different kinds of tractors. Mrs. Banks 
remembered he had onco hought tractor parts 
from the Farmers’ Friend Tractor Company. 
In regard to your suggestion that Mr. Suggs 
might be persuaded to buy a now tractor, I think 
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this is hardly possible. It is reported that before 
he left, Mr. Suggs stated that he and Miss Rogers 
would be married and would locate in Chicago. 
Ho was uncertain what business he would take up, 
but said very emphatically it would be nothing in’ 
any way connected with house moving, or with ` 
tractors or any kind of machinery. 
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THE TRUMPET SOUNDS 
BY MARY ROBERTS RINEHART 


own throat. All the Fifth Ward had ex- 

pected it for some time, except Anna Allison 
herself. But, then, the ward could have told her 
some things about Joe that she did not know: his 
slow quietness and then his occasional violences. 

But the ward had not liked Anna, with her 
bobbed hair and her eyes traveling about looking 
for admiration. Always like that she was, with 
| her slim legs in silk stockings twinkling along the 
j streets and her challenging look and half smile. 

No one was immune from thoso sly attacks of 
Anna’s. 

“Half a dozen eggs,” she would say to tho gro- 
cer, and look up at him from under her lashes. 
| “And don’t pick out the bantams. Joe’s hollow 
all the way.” 
| “Head and all, eh?” 
| “Oh, his head’s solid enough,” she would say, 
| and laugh a little contemptuously. It was not long 
| 


Bi Joe At.ison had shot his wifo and cut his 


before all the ward knew that she had married Joe 
for reasons of her own, but that those reasons had 
nothing to do with love. 


(Copyright, 1927, by Mary Roberts Rinehart.) 
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Mrs. Harrison, who lived above the poolroom 
across the street, sized her up quickly. “If you 
ask me,” she said, “she’s a hussy. And the sooner 
Joe finds it out the better.” 

But Anna was too shrewd for that. Joe would 
come home to a tidy flat, with Anna moving 
daintily about, and after the supper things were 
cleaned up he would take her on his knee and sit 
for a while, content just to hold her. 

And Anna would submit. She had a way of 
running her hand up his sleeve and stroking his 
great arm, covered with strong, dark hair. “Are 
you still crazy about me, Joe?” 

“You bet I am.” 

He paid her without question the tributes her 
vanity demanded. He saw in the tidy flat not a 
setting for Anna herself but a welcome home to a 
tired man; thought her fastidious care of her 
small body was to make it attractive to him, and 
without being conscious of it felt in her coolness 
and lack of passion a safeguard. 

He did not know that vanity leads more women 
astray than love. 

On Sunday mornings he crept out of bed and 
went to early mass without disturbing her. Anna 
had been a Protestant before her marriage, but 
she had changed her faith as easily as she had 
changed her name, and after a time Joe had given 
up trying to make a good Catholic of her. 

“Now listen, boy,” she would say. “I don’t care 
about those things. They were left out of me, 
somehow. And I'll take what’s coming to me in 
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| the next world. TIl be a sport all right when the 
| time comes.” 
That was a favorite expression of hers. Being 
a sport was the nearest she had to a creed. 
Now and then Father Murphy would meet her 
on the street. A big man was Father Murphy, 
corpulent and hoary, and an untidy man too for 
| all his holiness. The very spots on his clothing 

endeared him to a district which could understand 

the slovenliness of a womanless man better than 
| the preening daintiness of a married Anna. And 
| when Father Murphy met Anna, on Wheeler 
| Street it might be, or on the avenue by tho church, 

Anna would dodge by if she could. When sho 
| could not she would stop and inspect him with cool 
| appraisal. Not a spot missed her eyes. And 
| when she finally looked up into his face it would 
! be with a half smile, cynical and suspicious. 

When Joe told her of the holiness and austerity 
of his life she openly sneered. 

“Don’t you believe it,” she said. “He's a man, 
isn’t he? I wouldn’t trust him around the corner’? 

And Father Murphy, after a call or two, gave 
up going to see her. It was not only that she used 
most of the tricks she knew on him; it was because 
he felt that behind that young and slightly smil- 
ing face there was a wall of hardness that could 
not be broken down. 

But Anna worried him. He began to see her 
on street corners talking to men, a little flushed, 
a trifle daring, and Joe off at work at the time. 
And there came a day when Joe went to see Father 
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Murphy, sitting uncomfortably in the bare parlor 
and. holding his hat on his knees, and asked for a 
little advice. 

“She’s young,” he said, “and she means no harm. 
But she likes to play a bit, and people will begin 
to talk soon.” 

Father Murphy did the best he could, and in 
the end Joe carried back with him a holy medal, 
which Anna laughed at and refused to wear. But 
the matter preyed on the father’s mind. He could 
reach the generation he understood; not a domestic 
trouble in the ward for years. but had been brought 
to him. But this new generation was beyond him. 

One day he stopped at the bookshop on the ave- 
nue and carried home a book called “Practical 
Talks on Family- Life” He marked some pas- 
sages, such as: “A woman who dresses without 
propriety becomes an instrument of Satan,” and 
so on. But how could one speak of propriety to 
an Anna who openly scoffed at it, or of Satan to, 
one who feared neither God nor devil? 

But as time went on and gossip began to reach 
him he sent to Anna a summons she dared nob 
disobey. 

She went in, defiant and wary, and her skirts 
were shorter and her stockings thinner than ever 
before. And Father Murphy saw her, not as she 
was, but as the product of evil loose in the world, 
and pityingly put a hand on her shoulder. 

“My child?’ he began. But Anna twitched her 
shoulder away from, him. 

«P]l thank you to keep your hands off me,” she 
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that trembled began to paint her lips. 

After that, what could he do? He talked to 
her—of a wife's duty to her husband and such like 
matters—but she had come armored against him, 
and never once did he penetrate that armor. 

What he did after that is not easy for a Protes- 
tant to understand. He scems to have taken the 


said, and opening her cheap vanity case with hands 


matter considerably to heart and to have worried 
more over this one lamb who had gone astray than 
over the ninety and nine. But Anna went her 


way, not knowing and not caring. Until the fever 
came. 


How it came nobody knows. It had not visited 
the Fifth Ward for so long that it found a quar- 
ter totally unprepared. And it spread like an evil 
wind, knocking down here a man, there a woman, 
again a child. In the red brick hospital around 
the corner on the avenue the beds were filled in no 
time, and cots were spread down the center of the 
ward. The odor of fever hung over these wards, 
heavy and fetid. It moved in the flutter of nurses’ 
skirts or to the opening of windows, only to settle 
again like a germ-laden fog, under which lips 
dried and bodies twisted and fingers picked at 
counterpanes. 

Sereens were moved about, and from behind 
them came the sickly sweetness of alcohol baths. 
Feeding cups sat on bedside stands, yellowish 
rims of dried milk within them. Probationera 
went around cleansing cracked and dried mouths 
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with glycerin und myrrh, and up in the mortuary 
lay rows of sheeted bodies, neatly washed, each 
with the hands devoutly crossed and the jaw tied 
up with a bandage. 


The mortuary was built like a chapel, and when 
the early morning sunlight flickered in through 
the windows, which had been covered with colored 
paper to look like stained glass, it gave an ap- 
pearance of life to the still faces. Like a resurrec- 
tion. 

Father Murphy was in and out of the hospital 
at all hours with his shabby black bag. The nurses 
would place a screen around the bed and a clean 
towel on tho bedside stand, and there Father Mur- 
phy would lay out what was essexti¢l. And some- 
times after he had administered the sacrament he 
would follow the little procession to the mortuary 
and stay there to pray. He would wait outside 
until the nurses had finished and then ask humbly 
for admission. 

“Tf I am not in the way, my child.” 

They were all his children: the nurses, the quick 
and the dead. 

He slept but little, and what with work and 
fasting and prayer, Joc and Anna somehow re- 
ceded into the back of his mind. When Lent be- 
gan, on Ash Wednesday, in his purple cope he 
blessed the ashes. 

‘Remember, man, that thou art dust! Scarcely 
does life begin when death approaches.” 

And the church seemed to be filled with grief. 
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“Look death in the face, and thou shalt not sin.” 
i And once more the wave of wo and desolation, 
for the Fifth Ward knew it had sinned and that 
now indeed it looked death in tho face. 
Joe was there, but Anna, of course, was not. 
Time went on. Father Murphy grew thin; his 
coat hung almost straight in front, and his ruddy 
cheeks dropped in two dewlaps over his collar. 
One night, going down Walter’s Alley, he heard 
a faint tapping on the glass of Aaron Kahn’s 
tailor shop—‘“Ladies’ and Gents’ Repairing and 
Pressing”—and breaking in the door himself car- 
ried, the stricken little Jew to the hospital. 
i The night porter was asleep, and they can show 
you to-day the marks on the door where Father 


Murphy kicked it open. 

And then one day Joe Allison came to see him 
again. 

The father was sitting still when he entered. He 
had not felt well for some time, and now his 
tongue was dried in his head and his eyes were 
burning in their sockets. But Joe, sitting white- 
faced across from him, knew neither of those 
things. 

“T guess I’m kinda up against it Father,” said 
Joe. “It’s about Anna I’m speaking.” 

“Pm sorry to hear that, my son,” said Father 
Murphy, with his tongue clacking against the roof 
of his mouth. He felt very dizzy. “If she would 
come to me now, and I’d give her a bit of a talk—’ 

“Its beyond that,” said Joe. “She’s got a fel- 
low. I followed her last night when she thought 
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" “I was working. I haven’t been home since. If I 
go back Ill kill her, Father. I’m afraid to go 
tback.” 

‘ «T listen to no such talk as that,” said Father 
Murphy sternly and with an effort. “She’s young 
and foolish, but if she has done a wickedness it is 
no time for her to face her God. You hear me, 
Joe? Il go myself”? And he tried to get up, 
but there was a numbness in his legs and he could 
not move. 

“PIL go myself,” he said once more, and there 
was Joo, all clouded in a dark mist and then dis- 
appearing altogether. Father Murphy made one 
more effort, and then collapsed entirely. 

Joe stayed around as long as he'*ould. Sprinkled 
cold water, as one might know hc would, got a 
doctor and later an ambulance, and only faced his 
own trouble again when Father Murphy was neatly 
tucked into a hard, smooth bed in Ward C, with 
a screen around him, because there were no private 
rooms vacant. 

Aaron Kahn was in the next bed. 


Joe went home that night. Anna was sitting 
slone in the dark, and she said nothing when he 
went in. He turned on the light, and he saw she 
had been crying, but he did not speak to her. He 
went into the bedroom and went to hed. 

After a long time she came creeping in and lay 
on the edge far away from him. She did it so 
quietly that she might not have been there at all, 
except that the bed trembled when she sobbed 
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her hand up.and down his arm. Joe’s very soul 
shook under that touch. 

“Pm not bad, Joe,” sho said. “Honest to God, 
Joe. I just went in thero to Casey’s for a min- 
ute. I came right out. You ask him.” 

“Him” was the man she had been with. 

“Then he saw me. I thought he did.” 

‘No! Honest, Joe, I’m telling the truth. I 
was scared, Joe. I’m scared now. You act so 
queer.” 

“Tm thinking,” said Joe, and freed his arm. 

They set up some sort of a modus vivendi after 
that. Anna stayed in the flat, but after she had 
straightened it for the day there was nothing to 
fill in the time. She hated books. Mostly, accord- 
ing to Mrs. Harrison, she stood at a window and 
looked down at the street. And when Joe came 
home at night it was to sit under the chandelier in 
the tiny parlor and read the papers. But he did 
not read them; mostly he held the page before him 
and continued to think. 

* Twice a week, on visiting days, he went to the 
hospital and sat behind the sereen beside Father 
Murphy’s bed. But the father did not know him. 
Yet—and here was a strange thing—he kept asking 
for Joe. Joe and LENE: 

“Tm here, Father,’ Joe would say. “What is 
it?” 

“Joe,” he would repeat. “Joe and Anna.” 

It may be that he had carried that last conscious 
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thought of his over the border with him. Or it 
may be—but who are we to deal in such matters? 

And when Joe had gone he would still ask for 
him. 

Except for that the father was fairly quiet. 
Aaron Kahn, reporting on the matter later, says 
that he mostly thought he was a boy again in Ire- 
land and that the stars outside the window over 
his head were shining down on Iar Connacht and 
twinkling on Wicklow Woods. 

And also that on one very clear night he sat 
up in his bed and said: “He is born, my chil- 
dren,” thinking perhaps that the stars were the 
Christmas candles shining in the windows of Ire- 
land, to guide the Christ child to each cabin and 
home. That seems probable, because’ when a wind 
came up and closed the door of the ward just after 
that he heard it and began to whimper. Strange 
to think of Father Murphy whimpering. 

“They can not come in,” he said, with his dried 
tongue. “The Mother and Child are abroad to- 
night, and ye have closed the door.” 

One sees how far he was beyond Joe’s reach 
when on visiting days he sat by the bed with his 
trouble, and the father babbled on. It was as tho 
the only hand Joe could hold to had drawn itself 
away. 

“Don’t you know me, Father?” 

“Aroon, aroon, Soggarth, aroon,” would mutter 
Father Murphy, back in the past and out of reach 
entirely. 

And so things were when there came a day when 
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Joe, reporting for work, was laid off indefinitely, 
and when he went home at noon to find the bed 
unmade, the breakfast dishes still in the sink and 
Anna out. 

He went across the street and took up a position 
in the window of the pool parlor, and ho drank 
some bootleg whisky when it was offered to hiva. 
He had had nothing to drink since his marriage, 
and it destroyed the last inhibition in him, altho 
on the surface he was cool enough. 

At four o'clock he saw Anna slipping home. Ho 
gave her an hour and then went back; the place 
was in order by that time, and Anna said she had 
not been out all day. 

Joe caught her by the arms and shook her. 

“Look up at me,” he said. “Look up at me and 
repeat that lie.” 

And when she could not he got his old army re- 
volver from a table drawer and shot her with the 
last bullet in it. Then he saw what he had done, 
and he tried to shoot himself. But the hammer 
came down with a futile click, and there was Joe 
still alive, and Anna on the floor. 

I was then that he cut his throat. 


What matters here, however, is what Aaron 
Kahn has to say about the matter. For at five 
o'clock by the C Ward clock, which is the time the 
Wilkins family in the flat below heard the shot, 
Aaron says that Father Murphy suddenly roused 
out of a stupor and sat up in his bed. 

“What was that?” he said in a sharp tone. 
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Aaron, who was convalescing, leaned over and 
drew aside the loose muslin of the screen. 

“Its all right, Father,” he said. “Lie down or 
they'll be putting the bandages on you again.” 

The bandages, Aaron explained, were to hold 
Father Murphy in his bed because when he thought 
he was a boy again he would get out of it. 

«is Joe!” said the father, staring straight 
ahead of him. “Joe and Anna, his wife. May God 
have mercy on their souls!” 

From that moment Aaron knew, he says, that 
something was wrong between Joe Allison and 
Anna. 

Fifteen minutes later the bell of the patrol 
wagon was heard ringing furiously outside, and, 
still with the thought of Joe and Anna in his 
mind, Aaron sent the McNamara boy, who was 
able to get about, to inquire. 

“Go and find out,” he said. “The father here is 
worrying. See who came in.” 

So the McNamara boy, nothing loath, wandered 
down the corridor. At last he saw a policeman 
from the station-house near-by on guard outside 
a door and sitting on a radiator. 

“And what’s brought you here, Mister O’Leary?” 
said the McNamara boy. “God knows, ’tis here & 
fellow should be safe from the law, if anywhere.” 

“Tis the truth,” said O’Leary. “And when the 
Fifth Ward learns that, maybe a peaceful man like 
meself can have some rest.” 

The McNamara boy cocked an inquiring eye at 
tha door. 
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maybe.” 

“I'm not saying.” 

“Come on and tell me,” said the McNamara 
boy, beginning to wheedle. “Come on, now! Who É 
is it, and what’s their trouble?” 

O’Leary grinned and weakened. 

I might do that thing,” he agreed, “if a smart 
boy like yourself knows of a spot handy where a 
man can take a puff of a cigaret without a nurse 
smacking it out of his face.” 

The news spread like wildfire through the hos- 
pital that evening. Joe Allison had shot his wife 
and cut his own throat. 

But at Aaron Kahn’s bed it stopped. Not so 
much as a whisper did Aaron let that dire news 
penetrate beyond the screen. Yet all that eve- 
ning the father groaned like a soul in purgatory 
and gave answer to unheard questions. It was, C 
Ward says, as tho the holy angels had brought him 
the matter and laid it before him. 

“Awake, Father Murphy, for there is trouble 
to-day. Joe Allison has shot his wife, Anna, and 
cut his own throat.” 

“And what shall I be doing then? I am a sick 
man, and my legs tremble under me if I stand.” 

“Go and save them,’ maybe they said, for he 
would reply, “Aye, Lord, I come,” and try to get 
out of his bed. Aaron had to put him back over 
and over for fear the nurses would bring the 
bandages. . . . 
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“Is that so?” he said. “And you'll be claiming 
now that it’s one of us in there at this minute, 
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They had taken Joe and Anna to the emergency 
ward. 

The first thing the nurse on duty there had 
known of the tragedy was when she heard outside 
in the hall the familiar shuffling of feet. All 
policemen know how to carry stretchers and not to 
keep step. 

So she had just time to whisk the white counter- 
panes off the two beds, leaving their gray woolen 
blankets ready, and the flat hard pillow with its 
rubber cover under the slip, when they were 
brought in. 

She knew immediately that this was no ordinary 
case, for the patrolmen dumped Joe on his bed 
without ceremony. Not that Joe was conscious, 
but still—there it was. And by: the different man- 
ner in which they lifted Anna to hers, altho it 
made no difference to Anna either just then. 

‘Don’t bother about him,” one of them said. 
“Here’s where your work is, sister. She’s pretty 
bad, I’m thinking. 

And Anna was indeed “pretty bad,” altho Joe 
was nothing to write home about either. Finally 
the policemen went away, taking their rolled-up 
stretchers with them, and for some time there they 
lay, the two of them, side by side. They might 
almost have been in their bed at home. Even then 
Anna was appealing, and it seems rather a pity 
she could not have seen the admiration she was 
arousing. But nobody paid any particular atten- 
tion to Joe, except an interne who was new and 
enthusiastic, and O’Leary, who was feeling sick 
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see that Joe did not escape the gallows by dying 
prematurely, 

“TIl hang around a while,” he said. “If the girl 
says anything, you might call me; I'll be outside.” 

He did not include Joe, it being clear that Joe 
would not say anything at all for a long time. 

So O’Leary went outside for a breath of air, and 
inside the emergency room the interne cut Joe’s 
sleeve open to give him a hypodermic. And Joe 
roused and thought it was Anna, touching his arm 
as she used to, What with one thing and another, 
the slate of his mind was wiped clean of the last 
few weeks, and so he reached up and patted her 
hand, his eyes closed. 

“Y all right, honey?” he tried to say. But of 
course he could not speak. 

After a while they separated them, Anna to a 
woman’s ward, where, like Father Murphy, she 
was screened off. But hospitals use screens in sev- 
eral ways, and so they were for Anna to dic be- 
hind. And Joe to the operating-room to be saved 
for the law. 


And back in their flat Mrs. Harrison and the 

woman from the ‘apartment beneath straightened 

| things up, all very neat and nice. Indeed, thero 
| are some who say that it was Mrs. Harrison who 
did away with Joo’s revolver, carrying it across the 

street in the leg of her stocking. One thing is 
certain: there was no revolver there when the 
afficers came to examine the flat. True, she never 
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blinked an eye when she was accused of it, and was 

willing to swear on a stack of Bibles a foot high 

that she had not seen it. But the ward suspects 

her. `; 

However, it did not look as tho that or anything 
else would save Joe if Anna died. 

All that was on Wednesday. 

The end of Lent was approaching. Already the 
drug-store at the corner of Wheeler Street and 
Walter’s Alley was selling envelops of egg dyes, 
and in the windows of some of the houses were 
bowls of them, red and yellow and blue. All 
colors. 

Wagons came into the market square at dawn 
each morning and set out on the pavements their 
lilies and their hyacinths, their tulips and nar- 
cissuses, carefully wrapped against the early cold. 
When the sun rose high enough they were un- 
eovered, and then the children who had been sewed 
into their flannels at the first frost ran home to be 
cut out of them. 

“Its warm, like summer,” they pleaded. “And 
the flowers are out.” 

The Fifth Ward saw few flowers except at 
Easter. 

But there was little real joy in the ward, what 
with the fever and all. And every day the news 
from the hospital was poor. 

“Have you heard how’s the father to-day?” 

“He's getting weaker, they're saying.” 
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When on top of that came the tragedy of Joe 
and Anna, a wave of superstitious terror passed 
over the district. Sure, then, and the powers of 
darkness must be loose among them. And there 
were still three days to go. Three days until the 
feast of feasts and the end of sorrow and penance. 
Three days until Easter. 

That Wednesday night many of the people 
made a pilgrimage downtown to the cathedral to 
pray. It seemed to them that God was perhaps 
more likely to be there, secing that their own 
church was as it was and the ward very likely in 
disrepute above. 

When they got there they slipped in very 
humbly. And when, during the service, the organ 
sank into hopeless grief and the candles were ex- 
tinguished one by one, it seemed to them they could 
not bear it. At last only one candle remained, 
and when it had been taken behind the altar and 
hidden there, it seemed as tho their hearts would 
break. 

The Light of the World had gone out. Come 
back, O Light of the World, and bring us hope 
again, and peace and mercy. 

They waited breathlessly. The church was very 
still, and then the light returned once more. 

Joe lay that night in his bed in the men’s sur- 
gical ward. He had to breathe through a tube in 

_ his throat, and sometimes the tube filled up. Then 
the sound of Joe’s breathing filled the room. 
| He had no time to think. All he could do was 
to get air into his lungs and then get it out again. 
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Breathe. Let it out. Breathe. Let it out. All 
day and all night. 

But he was conscious. If a man might die by 
holding his breath, he would have diced. But he 
could not; he who so wished to die must make 
his fight for life. Breathe. Let it out. Breathe. 
Let it out. Oh, God! 

The men around him could not sleep. When the 
nurse came in to clean the tube they muttered their 
protests or sat up to slap and turn viciously their 
crumpled pillows. 

Joe dared not sleep. Hardly he dared to close 
his eyes. Air. Air. Open the windows. God, 
open the windows! 

Anna, on the other hand, was quite comfortable. 
She was not greatly interested in where she was or 
why she was there. All she wanted was to look 
at the dirty gray of the ceiling overhead or at the 
white muslin of her screens and to be let alone. 

But something would not let her alone. This 
something was a voice, and just when she was 
most comfortable it insisted on asking her a ques- 
tion. 

“Was it Joe? Was it Joe? Was it Joe?” It 
said it over and over. 

When it became really annoying, all easy as she 
was, she turned her head, and there was a man with 
a notebook beside her. 

“Was it Joe?” he said again. 

“Was what Joe?” 

“Who shot you?” 
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| Ah, that was it; she had known there was some- 
thing, but she had forgotten it in this new peace. 
Joe had shot her, and now maybe she was going 
to—She put that away. It was unpleasant. 
“What about Joe?” sho asked slowly. 
“It was Joe did this, wasn’t it?” 
So that was it too! The dirty dog, trying to 
make trouble! What had happened was her busi- 
ness and Joe’s and for nobody else. There was a 
queer, mocking look in the eyes she turned on the 
officer. 
“You'd like to know, wouldn’t you!” she scoffed 
| in a whisper. 
‘We know all right.” 


“Then get out of here and quit bothering me. I 
want to sleep? 
“But it was Joc, wasn’t it?” 
“Oh, get the h— out of here,” said Anna wearily. 
“I£ you want to know, I did it myself. Tako that 
H away and dream on it!” And when he sat back 
and snapped his notebook shut she smiled faintly. 
“I did it myself, with my—little hatchet,’ she 
added breathlessly. 
Just before two o’clock the man went away de- 
feated, and the nurse came in and took a look at 
Anna. Then she went out again and looked at 
Anna’s card: “Sex, female; color, white; age, 
twenty; religion, R. C.” 
“Roman Catholic,” she reflected. “I'd better get 
a priest.” 
But when she proposed this to Anna she only 
shook her head. 
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What’s the use?” she said, without bitterness. 
“Pll take—I’ll take whal’s coming to me” And 
lapsed into her comfortable stupor again. 

But Aaron Kahn insists that she had a priest 
that night, ‘and that the priest was Father Mur- 
phy. And it is well known that the nurses found 
a rosary in her hands. They tried to take it away, 
so they could work around her better, but she 
would not let it go. 

In every hospital there are periods of ebb and 
full tide. 

The full tide is at four or so in the afternoon; 
the ebb begins after midnight, when vitality grows 
low and resistance weakens. It is then that the 
temperature charts, which have perhaps been 
showing high points like the peaks of a mountain 
range, suddenly begin to go doiyn ‘into the Valley 
of the Shadow. The line slants; it gets to the 
safety point, but it does not stop there. It goes 
down and down—and then perhaps it ceases. 

So even at the beginning of the ebb tide that 
night Father Murphy was very weak. He lay in 
his bed and looked out at the stars as they used 
to shine down on Jar Connacht or twinkle on Wick- 
low Woods, but this time they seemed different to 
him. 

He appeared to think that they were the lights 
on an altar. And of course so they may be, but 
who are we to say? 

But after a time a fog came up and one by one 
the stars went out until only one was left. All of 
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C Ward heard him groan when that last star was 
extinguished and speak despairingly aloud: 

“The Light of the World has gone out. And I 
| am a worm and no man; the reproach of men and 
| the outcast of people.” 

j But only Aaron the Jew knew that from that 
| moment he lay waiting for its return again or was 
i aware of tho great sigh of relief he gave when it 

came. 

“Now have mercy and hope returned to the 
world,” said Father Murphy sonorously, “and I 

| must go about my Father’s business.” 

| Aaron heard a soft movement behind the screen 

| and knew what it portended. Ho stuck his feeb 
into his old slippers and got up, but he was too 
late. Father Murphy was standing beside his bed, 
swaying slightly, and the next minute he was 
pushing past Aaron and out into the ward. 

“Y'understand,” Aaron says, in telling the story, 
“i£ I let him go and the nurse finds out, I get hell, 
see? So I ain't taking no chances.” 

So Aaron caught him by the arm and tried to 
hold him, but the father shook him off, He seemed 
amazingly strong all at once. He went straight 
down the ward and out of the door—just as he 
was, night garments and bare fect and all. Aaron 
was frightened almost out of his wits, but he did 
the best he could—flung a blanket around his 
shoulders and caught up another for the father, 
and then followed him into the hall. 

| For what camo after we have only Aaron’s 
Í word. It scems fairly incredible that those two, 
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£ Aaron, the Jew, and the priest, could have made 
their excursion unseen. Yet there is certain evi- 
dence to uphold it; for example, Aaron speaks of 
the odor of boiling coffee in one of the halls. He 
always says: “They were cooking coffee, you 
know,” and then looks around, as if to a situation 
he can not somehow make real—the coffee is the 
one real thing to which he clings. 
But the coffee for the night nurses’ supper is 
cooked far from C Ward, in the women’s wing. 
Still, there are some things which Aaron may 
have added later; that about the restless men grow- 
ing quiet in C Ward as the father passed. through 
it is one; and another is about that stop at the door 
of Joe’s ward, and the father’s lifted, hand and the 
word “Peace” At which Joe’s)bieathing grew 
quieter, and he slept. has 


But, however that may he, it seems certain that 
Father Murphy got to Anna Allison that night, 
and that there he wrestled for some time with the 
devil for the prize of Anna’s obstinate, unshriven 
little soul. How long he stayed we do not know. 
Aaron, left at the door of the ward, says it was 
long enough, what with one thing and another. 

“And me in my nightshirt, yunderstand,” he 
says plaintively. “Twice I had to hide in a bath- 
room, and I guess I should maybe kiss myself 
E0007; if they caught me there, eh? I’m telling 
you 

However, nobody found him, and finally Father 
Murphy came back along the darkened ward. He 
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was apparently still quite strong and full of life, 
and together they made that strange return journey 

| of theirs, during which the father paused only 
once, and then at a window. He stood there look- 

ing out, and then he said, like a man pleading: 

“O Jerusalem, Jerusalem! Return to the Lord 

thy God.” 

Then he went on, and in the morning he was 

dead. 

| Nobody had told Joe whether Anna lived or not, 

: and at first it made no difference, because he was 
not thinking. But after the first few hours he 
began to think, and then every timo the nurse 
came to clean out the tube he formed the word with 
his lips. 

5 “Anna,” he would try to say. “Annag” 

| But the nurse would only shake her head. 


| 
| 
| 
| “You mustn’t try to talk,” she would say. 
| By the second day he could look around the 
room, with eyes haunted by deadly terror. Anna? 
Had he killed Anna? But no one replied to that 
look. No one, indeed, came near him. Tho small 
services of the ward were not for him, nor its 
| kindnesses. In its dragging carpet slippers, on 
crutches or in wheeled chairs, the ward passed and 
repassed his bed; it stared and commented. But it 
avoided him. 
He made signals to them, and they ignored 
him. But finally, on the second day that was, a 
boy came and stood beside the bed. 
“What is it you want?” he said. “Nurse? 
Orderly?” 
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“My wife?” said Joe with his lips, and staring 
up with his tortured eyes. “Ts she alive?” 

“Here, Karl,” called the boy across the ward. 
“Lend us your pencil. Maybe he can write it.” 

But Karl raised himself in his bed and glowered 
across at Joe. 

“J Jend no pencil to a murderer,” he snarled, 
and lay back again. 


_ So sure was Joe then that Anna was gone that 
it made little difference to him after that when 
he saw the ward humorist gesturing toward his bed 
and then strangling himself with his hands as with 
a rope. 

It was the same officer who had approached 
Anna who got his confession from him. Joe of- 
fered no difficulties; he nodded “yes” to the ques- 
tions and even feebly scrawled his name to the 
paper he was offered. 

Then, as if there was still a flicker of hope in 
him, he tried to write his desperate query beneath 
his signature. But the pencil fell out of his 
fingers, and for the first and only time Joe wept. 

He lay there, helpless as a baby, and great 
tears rolled down his cheeks. The officer thought 
he was weeping for himself! 

Good Friday by that time, and the Fifth Ward 
in double mourning; the shades in Father Mur- 
phy’s little house drawn, and by afternoon the 
people flocking to the church, where no lights 
burned on the altar and hope scemed gone indeed. 

Up one aisle and down the other they went to 
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see Father Murphy lying in state in his church. 
And outside on the pavement a tale was whis- 
pered about, that Aaron the Jew had told: of 
how he had risen from his bed to save the soul of 
Anna Allison and had paid this price for that soul. 

“He was a good man and holy,” they said. 
“And he died for that strumpet. Evil sho came, 
and evil may she go.” 

They hoped that she would die. 

But Father Murphy lay, very comfortable and 
majestic, in the light of the candles. Like a man 
who has earned his rest! 

With Saturday, however, things began to bright- 
en up a little. The father, after all, had not been 
young, and he had died full of good works and 
saintliness. Little pots of flowers began to come 
into the hospital, to be distributed in the wards, 
and the voices of the choir boys at the Episcopal 
Mission, practising their Easter anthem, floated 
in at the open windows. 

It was warm too and sunny. When the men 
came along the streets outside to clear the fire 
plugs of their winter deposit of mud, the children 
took off their shoes and stockings and splashed in 
the gutters. 

But best of all, the fever was receding. The 
night nurses at the hospital no longer came off 

| duty exhausted to drag themselves to their beds; 
there was time properly to clean the feeding cups, 
to put in order the medicine closets, to fold and 
tidy the sheets. 

The long, sad season was over. Soon could the 
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world arise from its knees and go about its busi- 


ness. 

All but Joe and Anna, his wife. 

‘Anna was never out of Joc’s thoughts; never 
did the nurse rouse him with a touch on the arm 
that he did not think it was Anna, and never did 
he come to full consciousness without dying a 
{housand deaths of remorse. He had loved her 
terribly. He knew now that, good or bad as she 
might have been, he still loved her. 

‘And somehow he saw too, in that new clair- 
voyance of his, that she had loved him. How far 
she had wandered he did not know; it seemed now 
not to matter. She had come back to him, a little 
frightened, perhaps wary and defiant, but she had 
come back. 

She had come back, and he had killed her. 

Anna, Anna! 


Anna knew that she was dying. There was no 
deceiving her. She watched the nurses’ faces with 
eyes that, if sunken, were still shrewd. 

“Am I—bad?” 

“You're doing fine.” 

“You’re—lying to me.” 

They had not told her about Joe. But on Holy 
Saturday toward evening she asked for him. 

“Pd like to see Joe,” she said. 

‘Well, maybe we can arrange that later,” said 
the nurse briskly, and looked away. “But you'd 
better rest now.” 

“Yd like to tell him—something.” 
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“Can’t you tell me?” 
‘No: n 
She lay still and closed her eyes, but her mind 


was evidently busy, for a littlo later she called 
the nurse back. 


“I guess—I’d better not seo him—after all,” ‘she 
said, with that new breathlessness which had 
bothered her all day. á 

She had been thinking it over, you sce, and of 
course she could not see Joe. Ho would give it 
all away, and then the law would get him. After 
that she only spoke once that evening. Then she 
muttered something about being a sport, but the 
nurse did not get it. 

She began to sink after that. The lino on the 
chart on the nurse’s desk outside began to drop at 
nine o’clock; Anna’s face was cold and pinched, 
and her hands were clammy. But she still held 
to her rosary; it was, in a sense, all she had to 
cling to. 

She felt lonely, dying there like that, but she did 
uot fool herself. She had deserved it. She had 
had Joe, and she had thrown him away. He hated 
her or he would be with her now. It had never 
entered her sick mind that Joe might not be able 
to come to her. 

All she knew was that she wanted him and he 
was not there. 

Toward midnight an interne came and gave her 
a hypodermic, and the touch of his strong hands 
roused her. 
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“Honest to God, Joe!” she muttered. “I only 
went—” 

Tt looked then as tho Auna, rosary and all, was 
going to die with a lie on her lips. 

At midnight some Negroes passed along the 
street below. Their soft voices rose, plaintive, be- 
seeching and said: 


Taint my mother or my father, 
But it’s me, O Lord, 
Standin’ in the need of prayer. 
| It’s me, it’s me, it’s me, O Lord, 
An I'm standin’ in the need of prayer... + 


But Anna did not hear them. 

So was Easter ushered into the Fifth Ward that 
night, with things as to Joe and Anna about as 
bad as they could be; with joy tempered with sor- 
row in the houses, the larders filled, the alarm- 
clocks set for the carly mass; with Father Murphy 
lying in his church in the candlelight, and a guard 
of honor to watch by him; and with Aaron the 
Jew, to whom it was not Easter Eve at all but 
Saturday night, sleepless in his bed and low in his 
mind. 

And it is from Aaron the Jew that we must con- 
struct the rest of the story. 

Briefly, Aaron says that he was lying in his bed, 
awake, and Father Murphy’s bed was empty and 
neat and square beside him. Aaron was wide 
awake, and he cites the Negroes’ singing as a proof 
of it: 
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It’s me, it’s me, it’s me, O Lord, 
Im standin’ in the need of prayer. 


Then, Aaron says, all at once there was the 
heavy fragrance of flowers in the air, such as 
filled the church that night, and mixed in with it 
was the odor of incense—altho how Aaron recog- 
nized the incense it is not for us to know. 

He sat up in his bed, and all was as it had been. 
The McNamara boy was snoring, and somebody 
down the ward rapped on his stand with his tin 
cup. Which everybody knows is a signal to the 
nurse outside for water. 

So Aaron lay down again, and turned so he 
faced that empty bed in the dark corner. And the 
corner was not dark, nor was tho bed empty. 

Father Murphy was in the bed, just as if—well, 
just as if nothing had happened. Only he looked 
very peaceful and quict, and his hands were 
crossed on his breast and held a crucifix. Aaron 
saw him plainly, because there was a Light. 

“What sort of light? Candles?” : 

“Well, maybe. I ain’t sure. But there was a 
light, tho. I seen it. But maybe it came from the 
star.” 

What star?” 

) “The star he was always looking at,” he ex- 


plained patiently. “The one he called the Light 
of the World.” 


However all that may be, it is what followed 
| that matters. For Aaron says that while he looked 
| at him Father Murphy sat up in his bed, and first 
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he glanced out of the window and then he looked 
at Aaron and spoke. 

“He is risen,” he said, and looked at Aaron as if 
daring him to deny it. But Aaron did not. In- 
stead he said in a trembling voice—and how the 
words came to him he does not know: 

“He is risen indeed.” 

The father seemed to be relieved at that answer 
and was quiet for a moment or so, according to 
Aaron. Then he said: 

“I have gone away and left my work undone, 
and my soul has no rest. Arise you, Aaron, and 
go to Anna Allison. Lay your hands on her 
wound and say to her that she must not die or evil 
will come of it.” 

“Now?? said Aaron, shaking. 

“Now,” said the father. 

So Aaron got up and drew on his old hospital 
trousers—he had been promoted, as one may say, 
to trousers by that time—and stuck his feet in his 
slippers. But he would not turn his back to that 

~bed next to his or to what it contained. 

When he was ready to go he looked at the 
father again. He was still much as he had been, 
but not so clear to be seen. “Fading” is Aaron’s 
word for it, and it is as good as any. And he 
spoke once more, but very faintly now. 

“Go to Joe also,’ he said, “and tell him that 
Anna—”’ 

He never finished it, because just then the 
Negroes outside started to sing again: 
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My Lord, he calls me, 
He calls me by the thunder. 
The trumpet sounds within—my soul. 


And therc was Aaron, standing in his trousers 
and slippers beside the bed in the corner and 
nothing in it at all. 

Aaron felt very odd, like a man rudely awak- 
ened from a sleep—as of course he may have heen. 
His first impulse was to go back to his couch and 
do nothing. 

“My knees were like water,” he says, and adds: 
“And the bed was smooth, you know.” He looks 
at one wistfully when he says this; it is to explain 
his moment of weakness. 

But in the end he decided to go. 

He had far more trouble than the two of them 
had had before. At one time he dodged into a 
closet and some pans fell down with a fearful 
crash; and again he only escaped the night watch- 
man by getting out.on a fire escape. But in the 
end he got to Anna’s ward and slid inside. 
| He knew where to go well enough, but there 
was a woman awake and moving about in it and 

a nurse with Anna herself. It looked bad, and if 
the nurse had not gone out it might have been 
| hopeless. 


But she went out (it was to write “Pulse indis- 
tinguishable” on Anna’s record, as a matter of 
fact) and so Aaron finally got in. 

| “Anna,” he said, “Annal” 
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She looked up at him, and once more she thought 
it was Joe. 

“Pm glad you've come,” she said in her half 
whisper. “I never blamed you. J’ 

“Now see here, Anna,” Aaron said in a business- 
like tone. “You gotta get well. Don’t you know 
that?” 

Well, she saw then that it was not Joe, and she 
turned sulky. 

“J don’t want to,” she said. “Go away—and let 
me alone.” 

“All right,” said Aaron, “if that’s the way you 
feel about it, Let Joe hang. It’s not my busi- 
ness.” 

“Hang?” said Anna. “What do you mean— 
hang? It’s—my fault, isn’t it?” 

“The law should think of that!” s 

“But I told them—” aa, bites 

“Forget it,” said Aaron. “They've got the 
goods on him. You better get well and be quick 
about it.” 

Then some recollection seems to have come to 
him that he had twisted his message somewhat and 
forgotten a part of it. For he put his hands, 
awkwardly one may be sure, on her bandaged body 
and held them there for a minute. 

“You get well, girl,” he said. “You're all right, 
and we're for you, y’understand?” 
oe Anna nodded submissively, as if indeed she 

Having thus completed, if somewhat crudely, his 
apostolic mission, Aaron went away again. Not 
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far, however, for he was discovered outside the 
ward door, and the next morning, Easter, he was 
sent home. They brought him his clothes tied up 
in a wrinkled bundle and got from the office his 
two dollars and ten cents in money, and turned him 

out. 

But he had saved Anna Allison, and through 
her he had saved Joe. 

The ward let him alone that Easter Day, save 
for some little boys who threw stones at his win- 
dow because it was Easter and Aaron was a Jew. 
And Aaron feebly swept up the broken glass and 
made no protest. 

That afternoon, however, he pressed his clothes 
and ventured back to the hospital, fecbly, as be- 
fitted his condition, but sturdily as befitted his pur- 
pose, to see Joe. 

“How're you feeling?” he asked. “Better? 
Well, that’s all right.” 

| He was filled with great thoughts, but in the 
unfriendly eyes of the surgical ward he stood 
awkward and uncomfortable. 

“Treatin’ you pretty good?” 

But Joe did not answer. He was trying to say 
something. Aaron leaned down over the bed and 
studied his lips, and it was Aaron who understood. 

“Anna?” he said. “Well, they're kinda tight 
down in the office, but I was talkin’ by the doctor 
himself. She's better to-day. She's doin’ good. 
You just forget it and get well.” 


Life goes on much as usual in the Fifth Ward. 
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They still sell bad liquor in the shed behind the 
poolroom, and the new priest who has taken 
Father Murphy’s place can not stop it. And Anna 
still goes up and down Wheeler Street, her slim 
legs in silk stockings and her eyes glancing about 
for admiration. 
Not at once do you change the Annas of the 
world, 
But sha no longer stops at the corners, 2 little 
flushed, a trifle daring, to talk to the men gathered 
there. The men are afraid, for one thing, and 
perhaps so is Anna. When Joe comes home at 
night she crawls on his lap, and Joe holds her 
there. 

“Are you still crazy about me, Joc?” 

“You bet I am,” he says. But he has to free 
one hand to say it, for Joe still;}ag to cover the 
end of his tube before he can speak.’ 

The ward has never quite believed Aaron’s story. 
Mostly they think he slept and dreamed it, for the 
guard of honor that night at the church says his 
reverence never moved during the night, and all 
was as it should be. 


Only one man says different, and he speaks of a 
cold wind at midnight, but perhaps somebody had 
opened a door. But two things bear him out. 
The fever began to die that night and has not come 
back again; and there is the matter of O’Leary the 
policeman, last Easter Eve. 

And a hard-headed man is O'Leary. 

It was like this: 
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O'Leary was gumshocing down Walter's Alley 
looking for bootleggers when what should he hear 
but a strange sound from Aaron’s shop, “Ladies? 
and Gents’ Pressing and Repairing.” 
So O'Leary stopped to listen, and there it was: 
Tap-tap-tap. 
So O'Leary, who is a bold man, walked on his 
rubber heels to Aaron’s shop and tried the door, 
and as it was open he went in. And what should 
be there but Aaron, curled up in the window place 
and tapping on, the glass! Tap-tap-tap, tap-tap- 
tapping away for dear life. 
It was dark in there, so Aaron nover saw 
O'Leary until he was inside. And it was then 
that Aaron gave a sort of cry and stretched out 
his arms like a man who had waited long and 
hungrily. 
“I knew you would como again, Father,” he 
said, and dropped in a faint. 
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FRIENDS IN SAN ROSARIO 
BY 0. HENRY 


time at 8:20 a. m. A man with a thick 

black-leather wallet under his arm left the 
train and walked rapidly up the main street of the 
town. There were other passengers who also got 
off at San Rosario, but they either slouched lim- 
berly over to the railroad eating-house or the Silver 
Dollar saloon, or joined the groups of idlers about 
the station. 

Indecision had no part in, the movements of the 
man with the wallet. He was short in stature, but 
strongly built, with very light, closely trimmed 
hair, smooth, determined face, and aggressive, 
gold-rimmed nose glasses. He was well dressed in 
the prevailing Eastern style. His air denoted a 
quiet but conscious reserve force, if not actual 
authority. 

After walking a distance of three squares he 
came to the center of the town’s business area. 
Here another street of importance crossed the main 
one, forming the hub of San Rosario’s life and 
commerce. Upon one corner stood the post-office. 


(From ‘‘Roads of Destiny,” by O. Henry; copyright, 
1902, by Doubleday Page & Co.) 
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Upon another Rubensky’s Clothing Emporium. 

The other two diagonally opposing corners were 

occupied by the town’s two banks, the First Na- 

tional and the Stockmen’s National. Into the First 
| National Bank of San Rosario the newcomer 
| walked, never slowing his brisk step until he stood 

at the cashiers window. The bank opened for 
business at nine, and the working force was already 
assembled, each member preparing his department 
for the day’s business. The cashier was examining 
the mail when he noticed the stranger standing at 
his window. 

“Bank doesn’t open ’til nine,’ he remarked, 
curtly, but without feeling. He had had to make 
| that statement so often to early birds since San 
| Rosario adopted city banking hours. 
| “T am well aware of that,” said the other man, 
| in cool, britile tones. “Will you kindly receive 


—————_ 


my card?” 
The cashier drew the small, spotless parallelo- 
gram inside the bars of his wicket, and read: 


J. F. C. NETTLEWICK 
National Bank Examiner 


—Nettlewick. Your first visit—didn’t know your 
business, of course. Walk right around, please.” 

The examiner was quickly inside the sacred 
precincts of the bank, where he was ponderously 


| “Qh—er—vwill you walk around inside, Mr.—er 
i 

} 
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introduced to each employce in turn by Mr. Ed- 
linger, the eashier—a middle-aged gentleman of 
deliberation, discretion, and method. 

“I was kind of expecting Sam Turner round 
again, pretty soon,” said Mr. Edlinger. “Sam's 
been examining us now for about four years. I 
guess you'll find us all right, tho, considering the 
tightness in business. Not overly much money on 
hand, but able to stand the storms, sir, stand the 
storms.” 

“Mr. Turner and I have been ordered by the 
Controller to exchange districts,’ said the exam- 
iner, in his decisive, formal tones. “He is covering 
my old territory in southern Illinois and Indiana. 
I will take the cash first, please.” 

Perry Dorsey, the teller, was already arranging 
his cash on the counter for the examiner’s inspec- 
tion. He knew it was right to a cent, and he had 
nothing to fear, but he was nervous and flustered.. 
So was every man in the bank. There was some- 
thing so icy and swift, so impersonal and uncom- 
promising about this man that his very presence 
scemed an accusation. He looked to be a man who 
would never make nor overlook an error. 

Mr. Nettlewick first seized the currency, and 
with a rapid, almost juggling motion, counted it 
by packages. Then he spun the sponge cup toward 
him and verified the count by bills. His thin, 
white fingers flew like some expert musician’s upon 
the keys of a piano. He dumped the gold upon the 
counter with a crash, and the coins whined and 
sang as they skimmed across the marble slab from 
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the tips of his nimble digits. The air was full of 
fractional currency when he came to the halves 
and quarters, Ho counted the last nickel and 
dime. He had the scales brought, and he weighed 
every sack of silver in the vault, He questioned 
Dorsey concerning each of the cash memoranda— 
certain checks, charge slips, etc., carried over from 
the previous day’s work—with unimpeachable 
courtesy, yet with something so mysteriously mo- 
mentous in his frigid manner, that the teller was 
redueed to pink cheeks and a stammering tongue. 

This newly imported examiner was so different 
from Sam Turner. It had been Sam’s way to en- 
ter the bank with a shout, pass the cigars, and tell 
the latest stories he had picked up on his rounds. 
His customary greeting to Dorsey had been, “Hello, 
Perry! Haven’t skipped out with the boodle yet, 
I see.” Turners way of counting the cash had 
been different, too. He would finger the packages 
of bills in a tired kind of way, and then go into 
the vault and kick over a few sacks of silver, and 
the thing was done. Halves and quarters and 
dimes? Not for Sam Turner. “No chicken feed 
for me,” he would say when they were set before 
him. ‘Pm not in the agricultural department.” 
But, then, Turner was a Texan, an old friend of 
the bank’s president, and had known Dorsey since 
he was a baby. 

While the examiner was counting the cash, 
Major Thomas B. Kingman—known to every one 
as “Major Tom”—the president of the First Na- 
tional, drove up to the side door with his old dun 
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| 
horse and buggy, and came inside. He saw the 
examiner busy with the money, and, going into the 
little “pony corral,” as he called it, in which his 
desk was railed off, he began to look over his 
letters. 

Earlier, a little incident had occurred that even 
the sharp eyes of the examiner had failed to notice. 

, When he had begun his work at the cash counter, 
Mr. Edlinger had winked significantly at Roy Wil- 
son, the youthful bank messenger, and nodded his 
head slightly toward the front door. Roy under- 
stood, got his hat and walked leisurely out, with 
his collector's book under his arm. Once outside, 
he made a beeline for the Stockmen’s National. 
That bank was also getting ready to open. No cus- 
tomers had, as yet, presented themselves. 

“Say, you people!” cried Roy, with the famil- 
jarity of youth and long acquaintance, “you want 
to get a move on you. There’s a new bank ex- 
aminer over at the First, and he’s a stem-winder. 
He’s counting nickels on Perry, and he’s got the 
whole outfit bluffed. Mr. Edlinger gave me the tip 
to let you know.” 

Mr. Buckley, president of the Stockmen’s Na- 
tional—a stout, elderly man, looking like a farmer 
dressed for Sunday—heard Roy from his private 
office at the rear and called him. 

“Has Major Kingman come down to the bank 
yet?” he asked of the boy. 

“Yes, sir, he was just driving up as I left,” said 
Roy. 
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“I want you to take him a note. Put it into his 
own hands as soon as you get back.” 

Mr. Buckley sat down and began to write. 

Roy returned and handed to Major Kingman the 
envelop containing the note. Tho major read it, 
folded it, and slipped it into his vest pocket. He 
leaned back in his chair for a few moments as if 
he were meditating deeply, and then rose and went 
into the vault. He came out with the bulky, old- 
fashioned leather note case stamped on the back 
in gilt letters, “Bills Discounted.” In this were 
the notes due the bank with their attached se- 
curities, and the major, in his rough way, dumped 
the lot upon his desk and began to sort them over. 

By this time Nettlewick had finished his count 
of the cash. His pencil fluttered like a swallow 

over the sheet of paper on which he had set his 

| figures. He opened his black wallet, which seemed 
to be also a kind of secret memorandum book, 
made a few rapid figures in it, wheeled and trans- 
fixed Dorsey with the glare of his spectacles. That 
look seemed to say: “You're safe this time, 
but——” 


“Cash all correct,” snapped the examiner. He 
made a dash for the individual bookkeeper, and, 
for a few minutes there was a fluttering of ledger 
leaves and a sailing of balance sheets through the 
air. 
“How often do you balance your pass-books?” 
he demanded, suddenly. Q 

“Er—once a month,” faltered the individual 
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bookkeeper, wondering how many years they would 
give him. 

“All right,” said the examiner, turning and 
charging upon the general bookkeeper, who had 
the statements of his foreign banks and their re- 
concilement memoranda ready. Everything thero 
was found to be all right. Then the stub book of 
the certificates of deposit. Flutter—flutter—zip— 
zip—check! Allright. List of over-drafts, please. 
Thanks. H’m-m. Unsigned bills of the bank, 
next. <All right. 

Then came the cashier’s turn, and easy-going Mr. 
Edlinger rubbed his nose and polished his glasses 
nervously under the quick fire of questions con- 
cerning the circulation, undivided profits, bank 
real estate, and stock ownership. 

Presently Nettlewick was aware of a big man 
towering above him at his elbow—a man sixty 
years of age, rugged and hale, with a rough, griz- 
zled beard, a mass of gray hair, and a pair of 
penetrating blue eyes that confronted the for- 
midable glasses of the examiner without a, flicker. 

“r—Major Kingman, our president—er—Mr. 
Nettlewick,” said the cashier. 

Two men of very different types shook hands. 
One was a finished product of the world of straight 
lines, conventional methods, and formal affairs. 
The other was something freer, wider, and nearer 
to nature. Tom Kingman had not been cut to 
any pattern. He had been mule-driver, cowboy, 
ranger, soldier, sheriff, prospector and cattleman. 
Now, when he was bank president, his old com 
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rades from the prairies, of the saddle, tent, and 
trail, found no change in him. He had made his 
fortune when Texas cattle were at the high tide 
of value, and had organized the First National 
Bank of San Rosario. In spite of his largeness 
of heart and sometimes unwise generosity toward 
his old friends, the bank had prospered, for Major 
Tom Kingman knew men as well as he knew cattle. 
Of late ycars the cattle business had known a de- 
pression, and the major’s bank was one of the 
few whose losses had not been great. 

“And now,” said the examiner, briskly, pulling 
out his watch, “the last thing is the loans. We 
will take them up now, if you please.” 

He had gone through the First National at al- 
most record-breaking speed—but thoroughly, as he 
did everything. The running order of the bank was 
smooth and clean, and that had facilitated his 
work, There was but one other bank in the town. 
He received from the Government a fee of twenty- 
five dollars for each bank that he examined. He 
should be able to go over those loans and discounts 
in half an hour. If so, he could examine the other 
bank immediately afterward, and catch the 11:45, 
the only other train that day in the direction he 
was working. Otherwise, he would have to spend 
the night and Sunday in this uninteresting West- 
ern town, That was why Mr. Nettlewick was 
rushing matters. 4 

“Come with me, sir? said Major Kingman, in 
his deep voiee, that united the Southern drawl 
with the rhythmic twang of the West; “We will 
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go over them together. Nobody in the bank 
knows those notes as I do. Some of ’em are a little 
wobbly on their legs, and some are mavericks with- 
out extra many brands on their backs, but they'll 
most all pay out at the round-up.” 

The two sat down at the president’s desk. First, 
the examiner went through the notes at lightning 
speed, and added up their total, finding it to agree 
with the amount of loans carried on the book of 
daily balances. Next, he took up the larger loans, 

| inquiring scrupulously into the condition of their 


endorsers or securities. The new examiner’s mind 
seemed to course and turn and make unexpected 
dashes hither like a bloodhound seeking a trail. 
Finally he pushed aside all the notes except a few, 
which he arranged in a neat pile before him, and 
began a dry, formal little speech. 

“J find, sir, the condition of your bank to be 
very good, considering the poor crops and the de- 
pression in the cattle interests of your state. The 
clerical work seems to be done accurately and 
punctually. Your past-due paper is moderate in 
amount, and promises only a‘small loss. I would 
recommend the calling in of your large loans, and 
the making of only sixty and ninety day or call 
loans until general business revives. And now, 
there is one thing more, and I will have finished 
with the bank. Here are six notes aggregating 
something like $40,000. They are secured, accord- 
ing to their faces, by various stocks, bonds, shares, 
etc., to the value of $70,000. Those securities are 
missing from the notes to which they should be 
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attached. I suppose you have them in the safe or 
vault. You will permit me to examine them.” 
Major Tom’s light-blue eyes turned unflinchingly | 
toward the examiner, | 
“No, sir”? he said, in a low but steady tone; . 
“those securities are neither in the safe nor the | 
vault. Ihave taken them. You may hold me per- | 
sonally responsible for their absence.” 
Nettlewick felt a slight thrill. He had not 0x- 
pected this. Ho had struck a momentous trail 
when the hunt was drawing to a close. 
“Ah!” said the examiner. He waited a moment, 
and then continued: “May I ask you to explain 
more definitely?” 
| “The securities were taken by me,” repeated the 
major. “It was not for my own use, but to save 
an old friend in trouble. Come in here, sir, and 
we'll talk it over.” 
He led the examiner into the bank's private 
office at the rear, and closed the door, There was 
a desk, and a table, and half-a-dozen leather- 
covered chairs. On the wall was the mounted head 
of a Texas steer with horns five feet from tip to 
tip. Opposite hung the major’s old cavalry saber 
that he had carried at Shiloh and Fort Pillow. 
| Placing a chair for Nettlewick, the major seated 
himself by the window, from which he could sea 
| the post-office and the carved limestone front of 
| the Stockman’s National. He did not speak at 
once, and Nettlewick felt, perhaps, that the ice 
should be broken by something so near its own 
temperature as the voice of official warning. 
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“Your statement,’ he began, “since you have 
failed to modify it, amounts, as you must know, 
to a very serious thing. You are aware, also, of 
what my duty must compel me to do. I shall have 
to go before the United States Commissioner and 
make——” 

“I know, I know,” said Major Tom, with a wave 
of his hand. “You don’t suppose Td run a bank 
without being posted on national banking laws 
and tho revised statutes! Do your duty. Tm not 
asking any favors. But I spoke of my friend. I 
did want you to hear me tell you about Bob.” 

Nettlewick settled himself in his chair. There 
would be no leaving San Rosario for him that day. 
He would have to telegraph to the Controller of 
the Currency; he would have to swear out a war- 
rant before the United States Commissioner for 
the arrest of Major Kingman; perhaps he would 
be ordered to close the bank on account of the loss 
of the securities. It was not the first crime the 
examiner had unearthed. Once or twice the ter- 
rible upheaval of human emotions that his investi- 
gations had loosed had almost caused a ripple in 
his official calm. He had seen bank men kneel 
and plead and cry like women for a chance—an 
hour’s time—the overlooking of a single error. 
One cashier had shot himself at his desk before 
him. None of them had taken it with the dignity 
and coolness of this stern old Westerner. Nettle- 
wick felt that he owed it to him at least to listen if 
he wished to talk. With his elbow on the arm 
of his chair, and his square chin resting upon the 
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fingers of his right hand, the bank examiner 
waited to hear the confession of the president of 
the First National Bank of San Rosario, 

“When a man’s your friend,” began Major Tom, 
somewhat didactically, “for forty years, and tried 
by water, fire, earth, and cyclone, when you can 
| do him a little favor you feel like doing it.” 
| (“Embezzlo for him $70,000 worth of securities,” 

thought the examiner.) 

“We were cowboys together, Bob and I,” con- 
tinued the major, speaking slowly, and deliber- 
ately, and musingly, as if his thoughts were rather 
with the past than the critical present, “and we 
prospected together for gold and silver over 

Arizona, New Mexico, and a good part of Cali- 
i fornia. We were both in the war of ’sixty-one, 
but in different commands. We've fought Indians 
and horse thieves side by side; we've starved for 
| weeks in a cabin in the Arizona mountains, buried 
| twenty feet deep in snow; we've ridden herd to- 
gether when the wind blew so hard the lightning 
couldn’t strike—well, Bob and I huve been through 
some rough spells since the first time we met in 
the branding camp of the old Anchor-Bar ranch. 
| And during that time weve found it necessary 
more than once to help each other out of tight 
places. In those days it was expected of a man 
| 


to stick to his friend, and he didn’t ask any credit 
for it. Probably next day you'd need him to get 
at your back and help stand off a band of Apaches, wh 


or put a tourniquet on your leg ahove a rattle. - É 
snake bite and ride for whisky. So, after all, it 
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was give and take, and if you didn’t stand square 
with your pardner, why, you might be shy one 
when you needed him. But Bob was a man who 
was willing to go further than that. He never 
played a limit. 

“Twenty years ago I was sheriff of this county 
and I made Bob my chief deputy. That was be- 
fore the boom in cattle when we both made our 
stake. I was sheriff and collector, and it was a 
big thing for me then. I was married, and we had 
a boy and a girl—a four and a six year old. 
There was a comfortable house next to the court- 
house, furnished by the county, rent free, and I 
was saving money. Bob did most of the office 
work. Both of us had seen rough times and plenty 
of rustling and danger, and I tell you it was great 
to hear the rain and the sleet dashing against the 
windows of nights, and be warm and safe and 
comfortable, and know you could get up in the 
morning and be shaved and have folks call you 
‘mister? And then, I had the finest wife and kids 
that ever struck the range, and my old friend with 
me enjoying the first fruits of prosperity and 
white shirts, and I guess I was happy. Yes, I was 
happy about that time.” 

The major sighed and glanced casually out of 
the window. The bank examiner changed his po- 
sition, and leaned his chin upon his other hand. 

“One winter,’ continued the major, “the money 
for the county taxes came pouring in so fast that 
I didn’t have time to take the stuff to the bank for 
a week. I just shoved the checks into a cigar box 
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and the money into a sack, and locked them in the 
big safe that belonged in the sheriff’s office. 

“I had been overworked that week, and wag 
about sick, anyway. My nerves were out of order, 
and my sleep at night didn’t scem to rest me, The 
doctor had some scientific name for it, and I was 
taking medicine. And so, added to the rest, I went 
to bed at night with that moncy on my mind. Not 
that there was much need of being worried, for the 
safe was a good one, and nobody but Bob and I 
knew the combination. On Friday night there 
was about $6,500 in cash in the bag. On Saturday 
morning I went to the office as usual. The safe 
was locked, and Bob was writing at his desk. I 
opened the safe, and the money was gone. I called 
Bob, and roused everybody in the court-house to 
announce the robbery. It struck me that Bob took 
it pretty quiet, considering how much it reflected 
upon both him and me. 

“Two days went by and we never got a clue. It 
couldn’t have been burglars, for the safe had been 
opened by the combination in the proper way. 
People must have begun to talk, for one afternoon 
in comes Alice—that’s my wife—and the boy and 
girl, and Alice stamps her foot, and her eyes flash, 
and she cries out, ‘The lying wretches—Tom, 
Tom!’ and I catch her in a faint, and bring her 
round little by little, and she Jays her head down 
and cries and cries for the first time since she took 
Tom Kingman’s name and fortunes. And Jack 
and Zilla—the youngsters—they were always wild 
as tigers’ cubs to rush at Bob and climb all over 
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him whenever they were allowed to come to the 
court-house—they stood and kicked their little 
shoes, and herded together like scared partridges. 
They were having their first trip down into the 
shadows of life. Bob was working at his desk, and 
he got up and went out without a word. The 
grand jury was in session then, and the next 
morning Bob went before them and confessed that 
he stole the money. He said he lost it in a poker 
game. In fifteen minutes they had found a true | 
Dill and sent me the warrant to arrest the man with 
whom I’d been closer than a thousand brothers for 3 


many a year. 

“I did it, and then I said to Bob, pointing: 
‘There’s my house, and here’s my office, and up 
there’s Maine, and out that way is California, and 
over there is Florida—and that’s your range ’til 
court meets. You're in my charge, and I take the 
responsibility. You be hereywhen you're wanted. 

“Thanks, Tom, he said, kindof carelessly; ‘T 
was sort of hoping you wouldn’t lock me up. 
Court meets next Monday, so, if you don’t object, 
TIl just loaf around the office until then. I’ve got 
one favor to ask, if it isn’t too much. If you'd let 
the kids come out in the yard once in a while and 
have a romp Id like it? 

“Why not? I answered him. ‘They're wel- 
come, and so are you. And come to my house 
the same as ever’ You see, Mr. Nettlewick, you 
can’t make a friend of a thief, but neither can you 
make a thief of a friend, all at once.” 

The examiner made no answer. At that moment 
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was heard the shrill wh 
into the depot. That 
narrow-gage road that struck into San Rosario 
from the south. The major cocked his ear and 
listened for a moment, and looked at his watch. 
The narrow-gage was in on time—10:35. The 
major continued: 

“So Bob hung around the Office, reading the 
papers and smoking. I put another deputy to 
work in his place, and, after a while, the first ex- 
citement of the case wore off. 

“One day when we were alone in the office Bob 
came over to where I was sitting. He was looking 
sort of grim and blue—the same look he used to 

` get when he’d been up watching for Indians all 
night or herd-riding. 

“Tom, says he, ‘it’s harder than standing off i 
redskins; it’s harder than lying in the lava desert f 
forty miles from water; but I’m going to stick it i 
out to the end. You know that’s been my style. j 
But if you'd tip me the smallest kind of a sign— 
if you’d just say, “Bob I understand,” why, it 
would make it lots easier’ 

“I was surprized. ‘I don’t know what you mean, 
Bob, I said. ‘Of course, you know that I’d do j 
anything under the sun to help you that I could. | 
But you’ve got me guessing, 

“All right, Tom,’ was all he said, and he went 
back to his newspaper and lit another cigar. 

“Tt was the night before the court met when I 
found out what he meant. I went to bed that night 
with the same old, light-headed, nervous feeling 
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come back upon me. I dropped off to sleep about 
midnight. When I woke I was standing half 
dressed in one of the court-house corridors. Bob 
was holding one of my arms, our family doctor 
the other, and Alice was shaking me and half 
erying. She had sent for the doctor without my 
knowing it, and when he came they had found me 
out of bed and missing, and had begun a search. 

“ ‘Sleep-walking,’ said the doctor. 

“All of us went back to the house, and the doc- 
tor told us some remarkable stories about the 
strange things people had done while in that con- 
dition. I was feeling rather chilly after my trip 
out, and, as my wife was out of the room at the 
time, I pulled open the door of an old wardrobe 
that stood in the room and dragged out a big quilt 
Thad seen in there. With it tumbled out the bag of 
money for stealing which Bob was to be tried— 
and convicted—in the morning. 

“How the jumping rattlesnakes did that get | 
there? I yelled, and all hands must have seen how | 
surprized I was. Bob knew in a flash. 

“You darned old snoozer,’ he said, with the old- ` 
time look on his face, ‘I saw you put it there. I. 
watched you open the safe and take it out, and I 
followed you. I looked through the window and 
saw you hide it in that wardrobe.’ 

“Then, you blankety-blank, flop-eared, sheep- 
headed coyote, what did you say you took it for? 
\ “Because? said Bob, simply, ‘I didn’t know 
you were asleep.’ 

“T saw him glance toward the door of the room 
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where Jack and Zilla were, and I knew then what 
it meant to be a man’s friend from Bob’s point of 
view.” 

Major Tom paused, and again directed his 
glance out of the window. He saw some one in the 
Stockmen’s National Bank reach and draw a yel- 
low shade down the whole length of its plate-glass, 
big front window, altho the position of the sun did 
not seem to warrant such a defensive movement 
against its rays. 

Nettlewick sat up straight in his chair, He had 
listened patiently, but without consuming interest, 
to the major’s story. It had impressed him as 
irrelevant to the situation, and it could certainly 
have no effect upon the consequences. Those 
Western people, he thought, had an exaggerated 
sentimentality. They were not business-like. They 
needed to be protected from their friends. Evi- 
dently the major had concluded. And what he 
had said amounted to nothing. 

“May I ask,” said the examiner, “if you have 
anything further to say that bears directly upon 
the question of those abstracted securities?” 

“Abstracted securities, sir!” Major Tom turned 
suddenly in his chair, his blue eyes flashing upon 
the examiner. “What do you mean, sir?” 

He drew from his coat pocket a batch of folded 
papers held together by a rubber band, tossed them 
into Nettlewick’s hands, and rose to his feet. 

“You'll find those securities there, sir, every 
stock, bond, and share of ’em, I took them from 
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the notes while you were counting the cash. Ex- 
amine and compare them for yourself.” 

` The major led the way back into the banking 
room. The examiner, astounded, perplexed, net- 
tled, at sea, followed. He felt that he had been 
made the victim of something that was not exactly 
a hoax, but that left him in the shoes of one who 
had been played upon, used, and then discarded, 
‘without even an inkling of the game. Perhaps, 
also, his official business had been irreverently 
juggled with. But there was nothing he could take 
hold of. An official report of the matter would 
be an absurdity. And, somehow, he felt that he 
would never know anything more about the matter 
than he did then. 

Frigidly, mechanically, Nettlewick examined the 
securities, found them to tally with the notes, 
gathered his black wallet, and rose to depart. | 

“Y will say,” he protested, turning the indignant 
glare of his glasses upon Major Kingman, “that 
your statements—your ‘misleading statements, 

which you have not condescended to explain—do 
not appear to be quite the thing, regarded either | 


as business or humor. I do not understand such 
motives or actions.” 

Major Tom looked at him serenely and not un- 
kindly. 

“Son,” he said, “there are plenty of things in 
the chaparral, and on the prairies, and up the 
eafions that you don’t understand. But I want 
to thank you for listening to a garrulous old man’s 
prosy story. We old Texans love to talk about our 
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adventures and our old comrades, and the home 
folks have long ago learned to run when we begin 
with ‘Once upon a time,’ so we have to spin our 
yarns to the stranger within our gates.” 

The major smiled, but the examiner only bowed 
coldly, and abruptly quitted the bank. They saw 
him travel diagonally across the street in a straight 
line and enter the Stockmen’s National Bank. 

Major Tom sat down at his desk and drew from 
his vest pocket the note Roy had given him. He 
had read it once, but hurriedly, and now, with 
something like a twinkle in his. cyes, ho read it 
again. These were the words he read: 


Dear Tox: 

I hear there’s one of Uncle Sam’s greyhounds 
going through you, and that means that we'll 
catch him inside of a couple of hours, maybe. 
Now, I want you to do something for me. We've 
got just $2,200 in the bank, and the law requires 
that we have $20,000. I let Ross and Fisher havo 
$18,000 late yesterday afternoon to buy up that 
Gibson bunch of cattle. They'll realize $40,000 
in less than thirty days on the transactions, but 
that won’t make my cash on hand look any prettier 
to that bank examiner. Now, I can’t show him 
those notes, for they're just plain notes of hand 
without any security in sight, but you know very 

| well that Pink Ross and Jim Fisher are two of the 
| finest white men God ever made, and they'll do 
| the square thing. You remember Jim Fisher—he 
was the one who shot that faro dealer in El Paso. 
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T wired Sam Bradshaw’s bank to send me $20,000, 
and it will get in on the narrow-gage at 10:35. 
You can’t let a bank examiner in to count $2,200 
and close your doors. Tom, you hold that ex- 
) aminer. Hold him. Hold him if you have to rope 


SS rr 


him and sit on his head. Watch our front window 
after the narrow-gage gets in, and when we've got 
the cash inside we'll pull down the shade for a 
signal. Don’t turn him loose till then. I’m count- 
ing on you, Tom. 
Your Old Pard, 
Bos BUCKLEY, 
Prest. Stockmen’s National. 


e—a —_— 


The major began to tear the note into small ) 
pieces and throw them into his waste-hasket. He | 
gave a satisfied little chuckle as he did so. | 

“Confounded old reckless cow-puncher!” he | 
growled, contentedly, “that pays diim some on ac- 
count for what he tried to do for me in the sheriff's 
office twenty years ago.” 
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i BY RICHARD CONNELL 
66 FF there to the right—somewhere—is 2 
large island,” said Whitney. “It’s rather 
a mystery—’ 

“What island is it?” Rainsford asked. 

“The old charts call it ‘Ship-Trap Island,” 
Whitney replied. “A suggestive name, isn’t it? 
Sailors have a curious dread of the place. I don’t 
know why. Some superstition—”’ 


: “Can't see it,” remarked Rainsford, trying to 
i peer through the dank tropical night that was 


palpable as it pressed its thick warm blackness in 
upon the yacht. 


“You’ve good eyes,” said Whitney, with a laugh, 
“and I’ve seen you pick off a moose moving in the 
brown fall bush at,four hundred yards, but even 
you can’t sce four miles or so through a moonless 
Caribbean night.” 

“Nor four yards,” admitted Rainsford. “Ugh! 
It’s like moist black velvet.” 

“It will be light in Rio,’ promised Whitney. 
“We should make it in a few days. I hope the 
jaguar guns have come from Purdey’s. We should 
have some good hunting up tho Amazon. Great 
sport, hunting.” 


(Copyright, 1924, by Richard Connell) 
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“The best sport in the world,” agreed Rainsford. I 

“for the hunter,’ amended Whitney. “Not for ! 
the jaguar.” j 

“Don’t talk rot, Whitney,” said Rainsford. | 
“Youre a big-game hunter, not a philosopher. 
Who cares how a jaguar feels?” 

“Perhaps the jaguar ‘does,” observed ‘Whitney. 

“Bah! They’ve no understanding.” 

‘Even so, I rather think they understand one 
thing—fear. The fear of pain and the fear of 
death.” 

“Nonsense,” > laughed Rainsford. “This hot 
weather is making you soft, Whitney. Be a real- 
ist. The world is made up of two classes—the | 
hunters and the huntees. Luckily, you and I are 
hunters. Do you think we've passed that island 
yet?” ay 
“T can’t tell in the dark. I hopo st” 

“Why?” asked Rainsford. 

“The place has a reputation—a bad one.” 

“Cannibals?” suggested Rainsford. 

“Hardly. Even cannibals wouldn’t live in such 
a God-forsaken place. But it’s gotten into sailor 
lore, somehow. Didn’t you notice that the crew's 
nerves seemed a bit jumpy to-day?” 

“They were a bit strange, now you mention it. 
Even Captain Nielsen—” 

“Yes, even that tough-minded old Swede, who’d 
go up to the devil himself and ask him for a light. 
Those fishy blue eyes held a look I never saw there 
before. All I could get out of him was: ‘This 
place has an evil name among sea-faring men, sir? 
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Then he said to me, very gravely: ‘Don’t you feel 
anything ?’—as if the air about us was actually 
poisonous. Now, you mustn’t laugh when I tell 
you this—I did feel something like a sudden chill. 

“There was no breeze. The sea was as flat as a 
plate-glass window. We were drawing near the 
island then. What I felt was a—a mental chill; 
a sort of sudden dread.” 

“Pure imagination?’ said Rainsford. “One 
superstitious sailor can taint the whole ship’s com- 
pany with his fear.” 

“Maybe. But sometimes I think sailors have 
an extra sense that tells them when they are in 
danger. Sometimes I think evil is a tangible thing 
—with wave-lengths, just as sound and light have. 
An evil place can, so to speak, broadcast vibra- 
tions of evil. Anyhow, I’m glad we're getting out 
of this zone. Well, I think FIL turn in now, Rains- 
ford.” 

‘Tm not sleepy,” said Rainsford. “I’m going 
to smoke another pipe up on the after deck.” 

“Good night, then, Rainsford. See you at 
breakfast.” 

“Right. Good night, Whitney.” 


There was no sound in the night as Rainsford 
sat there, but the muffled throb of tho engine that 
drove the yacht swiftly through the darkness, and 
the swish and ripple of the wash of the propeller. 

Rainsford, reclining in a steamer chair, in- 
dolently puffed on his favorite brier. The sensu- 
ous drowsiness of the night was on him. “It’s so 
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dark,” he thought, “that I could sleep without clos- 
ing my cyes; the night would be my eyelids—” 
‘An abrupt sound startled him. Off to the right 
he heard it, and his ears, expert in such matters, 
could not be mistaken. Again he heard the sound, | 
and again. Somewhere, off in the blackness, some | 


one had fired a gun three times. 

Rainsford sprang up and moved quickly to the 
rail, mystified. He strained his eyes in the direc- 
tion from which the reports had come, but it was 
like trying to see through a blanket. He leaped 
upon the rail and balanced himself there, to get 
greater elevation; his pipe, striking a rope, was 
knocked from his mouth. He lunged for it; a 
short, hoarse ery came from his lips as he realized 
he had reached too far and had lost his balance. 
The ery was pinched off short as the blood-warm 
waters of the Caribbean Sea closed.«ver his head. 

He struggled up to the surface and tried to cry 
out, but the wash from the speeding yacht slapped 
him in the face and the salt water in his open 
mouth made him gag and strangle. Desperately he 
struck out with strong strokes after the receding 
lights of the yacht, but he stopped before he had 
swum fifty feet. A certain cool-headedness had 
come to him; it was not the first time he had been 
in a tight place. There was a chance that his cries 
could be heard by some one aboard the yacht, but 
that chance was slender, and grew more slender 
as the yacht raced on. He wrestled himself out of 
his clothes, and shouted with all his power. The 
lights of the yacht became faint and ever-vanishing 
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night. 

Rainsford remembered the shots, They had come 
from the right, and doggedly he swam in that di- 
rection, swimming with slow, deliberate strokes, 
conserving his strength. For a seemingly endless 
time he fought the sea. He began to count his 
strokes; he could do possibly a hundred more and 
then— 

Rainsford heard a sound. It came out of the 
darkness, a high, screaming sound, the sound of an 
animal in an extremity of anguish and terror. 

He did not recognize the animal that made the 
sound; he did not try to; with fresh Vitality he 
swam toward the sound. He heard it again; then 
it was cut short by another noise, crisp, staccato. 

“Pistol shot,” muttered Rainsford, swimming on. 

Ten minutes of determined effort brought an- 
other sound to his ears—the most welcome ke had 
ever heard—the muttering and growling of the sea 
breaking on a rocky shore. He was almost on 
the rocks before he saw them; on a.night less calm 
he would have been shattered against them. With 
his remaining strength he dragged himself from 
the swirling waters. Jagged crags appeared to 
jut into the opaqueness, he forced himself upward, 
hand over hand. Gasping, his hands raw, he 
reached a flat place at the top. Dense jungle came 
down to the very edge of the cliffs. What perils 
that tangle of trees and underbrush might hold for 
him did not concern Rainsford just then. All he 
knew was that he was safe from his enemy, the 
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sea, and that utter weariness was on him. Ho 
flung himself down at the jungle edge and tum- 
bled headlong into the deepest sleep of his life. 

‘When he opened his eyes he knew from the posi- 
tion of the sun that it was late in the afternoon. 
Sleep had given him new vigor; 2 sharp hunger 
was picking at him. He looked about him, almost 
cheerfully. 

“Where there are pistol shots, there are men. 
Where there are men, there is food,” he thought. 
But what kind of men, he wondered, in so for- 
bidding a place? An unbroken front of snarled 
and ragged jungle fringed the shore. 

He saw no sign of a trail through the closely 
knit web of weeds and trees; it was easier to go 
along the shore, and Rainsford floundered along 
by the water. Not far from where he had landed, 
he stopped. 

Some wounded thing, by the evidence a large 
animal, had thrashed about in the underbrush; the 
jungle weeds were crushed down and the moss was 
lacerated; one patch of weeds was stained crimson. 
A small, glittering object not far away caught 
Rainsford’s eye and he picked it up. It was an 
empty cartridge. 

“A twenty-two,” he remarked. “That’s odd. It 
must have been a fairly large animal too. The 
hunter had his nerve with him to tackle it with a 
light gun. 10s clear that the brute put up a fight. 
I suppose the first three shots I heard was when 
the hunter flushed his quarry and wounded it. The 
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last shot was when he trailed it here and finished 
it.” 

He examined the ground closely and found what 
he had hoped to find—the print of hunting-boots. 
They pointed along the cliff in the direction he had 
been going. Eagerly he hurried along, now slip- 
ping on a rotten log or a loose stone, but making 
headway; night was beginning to scttle down on 
the island. 

Bleak darkness was blacking out the sea and 
jungle when Rainsford sighted the lights. Ho 
came upon them as he turned a crook in the coast 
line, and his first thought was that he had come 

| upon a village, for there were many lights. But as 
he forged along he saw to his great astonishment 
that all the lights were in one enormous building— 
a lofty structure with pointed towers plunging 
upward into the gloom. His eyes made out the 
shadowy outlines of a palatial château; it was set 
on a high bluff, and on three sides of it cliffs dived 
down to where the sca licked greedy lips in the 
shadows. 

“Mirage,” thought Rainsford. But it was no 
mirage, he found, when he opened the tall spiked 
iron gate. The stone steps were real enough; the 
massive door with a leering gargoyle for a knocker 
was real enough; yet about it all hung an air of 
unreality. 

He lifted the knocker, and it creaked up stiffly, 
as if it had never beforo been used. He let it fall, 
and it startled him with its booming loudness. He 
thought he heard steps within; the door remained 
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closed. Again Rainsford lifted the heavy knocker, | 
and let it fall. The door opened then, opened as 
suddenly as if it were on a spring, and Rainsford 
stood blinking in the river of glaring gold light 
that poured out. The first thing Rainsford’s eyes 
discerned was the largest man Rainsford had ever 
seen—a gigantic creature, solidly made and black- 
bearded to the waist. In his hand the man held 
a long-barreled revolver, and he was pointing it 
straight at Rainsford’s heart. 

Out of the snarl of beard two small eyes re- 
garded Rainsford. ‘ 

“Don’t be alarmed,” said Rainsford, with a 
smile which he hoped was disarming. “Pm no 
robber. I fell off a yacht. My name is Sanger 
Rainsford of New York City.” 


The menacing look in the eyes did not change. 
Tho revolver pointed as rigidly as if the giant were 
a statue. He gave no sign that he understood 
Rainsford’s words, or that he had even heard them. 
He was dressed in uniform, a black uniform 
trimmed with gray astrakhan. 

“m Sanger Rainsford of New York,” Rains- 
ford began again. “I fell off a yacht. I am 
hungry.” 

The man’s only answer was to raise with his 
thumb the hammer of his revolver. Then Rains- 
ford saw the man’s free hand go to his forehead 
in a military salute, and he saw him click his heels 
together and stand at attention. Another man was 
coming down the broad marble steps, an erect, 
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slender man in evening clothes. He advanced to 
Rainsford and held out his hand. 

In a cultivated voice marked by a slight accent 
that gave it added precision and deliberateness, he 
said: “It is a very great pleasure and honor to wel- 
come Mr. Sanger Rainsford, the celebrated hunter, 
to my home.” 

Automatically, Rainsford shook the man’s hand. 

“Ive read your book about hunting snow 
leopards in Tibet, you see,” explained the man. “T 
am General Zaroff.” 

Rainsford’s first impression was that the man 
‘was singularly handsome; his second was that there 
was an original, almost bizarre quality about the 
general’s face. He was a tall man past middle 
age, for his hair was a vivid white; but his thick 
eyebrows and pointed military mustache was as 
black as the night from which Rainsford had come. 
His eyes, too, were black and very bright. He had 
high cheek-bones, a sharp-cut nose, a spare, dark 
face, the face of a man used to giving orders, the 
face of an aristocrat. Turning to the giant in 
uniform, the general made a sign. The giant put 
away his pistol, saluted, withdrew. 

“Ivan is an incredibly strong fellow,’ remarked 
the general, “but he has the misfortune to be deaf 
and dumb. A simple fellow, but, I’m afraid, like 
all his race, a bit of a savage.” 

“Ts he Russian?” 

“He is a Cossack,” said the general, and his 
a showed red lips and pointed teeth. “So am 
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“Come,” he said, “we shouldn’t be chatting here. i 
We can talk later. Now you want clothes, food, | 
rest. You shall have them. This is a most restful | 
spot.” i 
Ivan had reappeared, and the general spoke to | 
him with lips that moved but gave forth no sound. i 
“Follow Ivan, if you please, Mr. Rainsford,” 
said the general. “I was about to have my dinner 
when you came. TIl wait for you. You'll find that 
my clothes will fit you, I think.” 
Tt was to a huge, beam-ceilinged bedroom with a 
canopied bed big enough for six men that Rains- 
ford followed the silent giant. Ivan laid out an 
evening suit, and Rainsford, as he put it on, 
noticed that it came from a London tailor who 
ordinarily cut and sewed for none below the rank 
of duke. 
The dining-room to which Ivan conducted him 
was in many ways remarkable. There was a 
medieval magnificence about it; it suggested a 
baronial hall of feudal times with its oaken panels, 
its high ceiling, its vast refectory table where 
twoscore men could sit down to eat. About the 
hall were the mounted heads of many animals— 
lions, tigers, elephants, moose, bears; larger or 
more perfect specimens Rainsford had never seen. 
At the great table the general was sitting, alone. 
“You'll have a cocktail, Mr. Rainsford,” he sug- | 
gested. The cocktail was surpassingly good; and, 
Rainsford noted, the table appointments were of ) 
the finest—the linen, the crystal, the silver, the 
china. 
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They were eating borsch, the rich, red soup with 
whipped cream so dear to Russian palates. Half 
apologetically General Zaroff said: “We do our 
best to preserve the amenities of civilization here. 
Please forgive any lapses. We are well off the 
beaten track, you know. Do you think the chara- 
pagne has suffered from its long ocean trip?” 

“Not in the least,” declared Rainsford. He was 
finding the general a most thoughtful and affable 
host, a true cosmopolite. - But there was one small 
trait of the general’s that made Rainsford uncora- 
fortable. Whenever he looked up from his plate 
he found the gencral studying him, appraising 
him narrowly. 

“Perhaps,” said General Zaroff, “you were sur- 
prized that I recognized your name. You see, L 
read all books on hunting published in English, 
French, and Russian. I have but one passion in 
my life, Mr. Rainsford, and it is the hunt.” 

“You have some wonderful heads here,” said 
Rainsford as he ate a particularly well-ecoked filet 
mignon. “That Cape buffalo is the largest I ever 
saw.” 

“Qh, that fellow. Yes, he was a monster.” 

‘Did he charge you?” 

“Hurled me against a tree,” said the general. 
“Fractured my skull. But I got the brute.” 

“Y’ve always thought,” said Rainsford, “that the 
Cape buffalo is the most dangerous of all big 
game.” 

For a moment the general did not reply; he was 
smiling his curious red-lipped smile. Then he 
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said slowly: “No. You are wrong, sir. The Capo 
buffalo is not the most dangerous big game.” He 
sipped his wine. “Here in my preserve on this 
island,” ho said in the same slow tone, “I hunt 
more dangerous game.” 

Rainsford expressed his surprize. “Is there big 
game on this island?” 

The general nodded. “The biggest.” 

“Really?” 

“Oh, it isn’t here naturally, of course. I have 
to stock the island.” 

‘What have you imported, general?” Rainsford 
asked. “Tigers?” 

The general smiled. “No,” he said. “Hunting 
tigers ceased to interest me some years ago. I ex- 
hausted their possibilities, you sce. No thrill left 
in tigers, no real danger. I live for danger, Mr. 
Rainsford.” f 

The general took from his pocket a’ gold cigaret | 
case and offered his guest a long black cigaret with 


angotri: 
| 


a silver tip; it was perfumed and gave off a smell 
like incense. 
“We will have some capital hunting, you and 
I,” said the general. “I shall be most glad to have 
your society.” 
“But what game—” began Rainsford. 
“Pll tell you,” said the general. “You will be 
amused, I know. I think I may say, in all modesty, 
that I have done a rare thing. I have invented a 
new sensation. May I: pour you another glass of | 
port, Mr. Rainsford?” 
“Thank you, general.” | 
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The general filled both glasses, and said: “God 
makes some men pocts. Some He makes kings, 
some beggars. Me He made a hunter. My hand 
was made for the trigger, my father said. He was 
a very rich man with a quarter of a million acres 
in the Crimea, and he was an ardent sportsman. 
‘When I was only five years old he gave me a little 
gun, specially made in Moscow for me, to shoot 
sparrows with. When I shot some of his prize. 
turkeys with it, ho did not punish me; he com- 
plimented, me on my marksmanship. I killed my 
first bear in the Caucasus when I was ten. My: 
whole life has been one prolonged hunt. I went 
into the army—it was expected of noblemen’s sons. 
—and for a time commanded a division of Cossack 
cavalry, but my real interest was always the hunt. 
I have hunted every kind of game in every land. 
It would be impossible for me to tell you how 
many animals I have killed.” 

The general puffed at his cigaret. 

“After the debacle in Russia I left the country, 
for it was imprudent for an officer of the Czar to 
stay there, Many noble Russians lost everything. 
I, luckily, had invested heavily in American se- 
curities, so I shall never have to open a tea-room 
in Monte Carlo or drive a taxiin Paris. Naturally, 
I continued to hunt—grizzlies in your Rockies, 
crocodiles in the Ganges, rhinoceroses in East 
Africa. It was in Africa that the Cape buffalo hit 
me and laid me up for six months. As soon as I 
recovered I started for the Amazon to hunt jag- 
uars, for I had heard they were unusually cunning. 
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They weren't.” The Cossack sighed. “They were 
no match at all for a hunter with his wits about 
him, and a high-powered rifle. I was bitterly dis- 
appointed. I was lying in my tent with a splitting 
headache one night when a terrible thought pushed 
its way into my mind. Hunting was beginning to 
bore me! And hunting, remember, had been my 
life. I have heard that in Amcrica business men 
often go to pieces when they give up the business 
that has been their life.” 

“Yes, thats so,” said Rainsford. 

The general smiled. “I had no wish to go to 
pieces,” he said. “I must do something. Now, 
mine is an analytical mind, Mr. Rainsford. Doubt- 
less that is why I enjoy the problems of the chase.” 

“No doubt, General Zaroff.” 

“So,” continued the general, “I asked myself 
why the hunt no longer fascinatedvize. You are 
much younger than I am, Mr. Rainsrord, and have 
not hunted as much, but you perhaps can guess 
the answer.” 

“What was it?” 

“Simply this: hunting had ceased to be what 
you call ‘a sporting proposition.” It had become 
too easy. I always got my quarry. Always. 
There is no greater bore than perfection.” 

The general lit a fresh cigaret. 

“No animal had a chance with me any more. 
That is no boast; it is a mathematical certainty. 
The animal had nothing but his legs and his in- 
stinct. Instinct ig no match for reason. When I 
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can tell you.” 
Rainsford leaned across tho table, absorbed in 
what his host was saying, 


“Tt came to me as an inspiration what I must 
do,” the general went on. 
“And that was?” 
The gencral smiled the quiet smile of one who 
has faced an obstacle and surmounted it with suc- 


tragic moment for me, I 


cess. “I had to invent a new animal to hunt,” he 
said. 


“A new animal? You're joking” 

“Not at all,” said the general. “I never joke 
about hunting. I needed a new animal. I found 
one. So I bought this island, built this house, and 
here I do my hunting. The island is perfect for 
my purposes—there are jungles with a maze of 
trails in them, hills, swamps—” 

“But the animal, General Zaroff?” 

“Oh,” said the general, “it supplies me with the 
most exciting hunting in the world. No other 
hunting compares with it for an instant. Every 
day I hunt, and I never grow bored now, for I 
have a quarry with which I can match my wits.” 

Rainsford’s bewilderment showed in his face. 

“I wanted the ideal animal to hunt,” explained 
the general. “So I said: ‘What are the attributes 
of an ideal quarry?’ And the answer was, of 
course: ‘It must have courage, cunning, and, above 
all, it must be able to reason?” 

“But no animal can reason,” objected Rainsford. 
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“My dear fellow,” said the general, “there is 

one that can.” 
“But you can’t mean—” gasped Rainsford. 
“And why not?” | 
“J can’t believe you, are serious, General Zaroff. 

This is a grisly joke.” 
“Why should I not be serious? I am speaking 

of hunting.” 
‘Hunting? Good God, General Zaroff, what you 

speak of is murder.” 


Ho regarded Rainsford quizzically. “I refuse to 
believe that so modern and civilized a young man 
as you seem to be harbors romantic ideas about 
the value of human life. Surely your experiences 
in the war—” 

“Did not make me condone cold-blooded mur- 
der,” finished Rainsford stiffly. s 

Laughter shook the general. “Flow extraordi- 
narily droll you are!” he said. “One does not ex- 
pect nowadays to find a young man of the educated 
class, even in America, with such a naive, and, if 
I may say so, mid-Victorian point of view. It’s | 
like finding a snuff-box in a limousine. Ah, well, 
doubtless you had Puritan ancestors. So many 
Americans appear to have had. I'll wager you'll | 
forget your notions when you go hunting with me. | 
You've a genuine new thrill in store for you, Mr. | 


The general laughed with entire good nature. 
| 


Rainsford.” 
“Thank you, Pm a hunter, not a murderer.” 
‘Dear me,” said the general, quite unrufiled, | 
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“again that unpleasant word. But I think I can 
show you that your scruples are quite ill founded.” 

“Yes V ikd 

“Life is for the strong, to be lived by the strong, 
and, if needs be, taken by tho strong. The weak 
of the world were put here to give the strong 
pleasure. Iam strong. Why should I not uso my 
gift? If I wish to hunt, why should I not? I 
hunt the scum of the earth—sailors from tramp 
ships—lascars, blacks, Chinese, whites, mongrels— 
a thoroughbred horse or hound is worth more 
than a score of them.” 

“But they are men,” said Rainsford hotly. 

“Precisely,” said the general. “That is why I 
use them. It gives me pleasure. They can reason, 
after a fashion. So they are dangerous.” 

“But where do you get them?” 

The general’s left eyelid fluttered down in a 
wink. “This island is called Ship-Trap,” he an- 
swered. “Sometimes an angry god of the high 
seas sends them to me. Sometimes, when Provi- 
dence is not so kind, I help Providence a bit 
Come to the window with me.” 

Rainsford went to the window and looked out 
toward the sea. 

. “Watch! Out there!” exclaimed the general, 

| pointing into the night. Rainsford’s cyes saw only 
blackness, and then, as the genercl pressed a but- 
ton, far out to sea Rainsford saw the flash of 
lights. 

The general chuckled. “They indicate a chan- 

| nel,” he said, “where there’s none: giant rocks 
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with razor edges crouch like a sca monster with 
wide-open jaws. They can erush a ship as easily 
as I crush this nut.’ He dropped a walnut on the 
hardwood floor and brought his heel grinding down 
on it. “Oh, yes,” he said, easually, as if in an- 
swer to a question, “I have electricity. We try to 
be civilized here.” | 

“Civilized? And you shoot down men?” 

A trace of anger was in the general’s black eyes, 
but it was there for but a second, and he said, in 
his most pleasant manner: “Dear me, what a 
righteous young man you are! I assure you I do' 
not do the thing you suggest. That would be 
barbarous. I treat these visitors with every con- 
sideration. They get plenty of good food and 
exercize. They get into splendid physical condi- | 
tion. You shall see for yourself to-morrow.” | 

‘What do you mean?” x 

“We'll visit my training-school,” smiled the 
general. “It’s in the cellar. I have about a dozen 
pupils down there now. They're from the Spanish 
bark San Lyvear that had the bad luck to go 
on the rocks out there. A very inferior lot, I re- 
gret to say. Poor specimens and more accustomed 
to the deck than to the jungle.” 

Be raised his hand, and Ivan, who served as 
waiter, brought thick Turkish coffee. Rainsford, 
with an effort, held his tongue in check. 

“Its a game, you sec,” pursued the general 
blandly. “I suggest to one of them that we go 
hunting. I give him a supply of food and an ex- 
cellent hunting-knife. I give him three hours’ 
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start. I am to follow, armed only with a pistol of 
the smallest caliber and range. If my quarry 
eludes me for three whole days, he wins the game. 
If I find him”—the general smiled—he loses.” 

“Suppose he refuses to bo hunted?” 

“Oh,” said the general, “I give him his option, 
of course. He need not play that game if he 
doesn’t wish to. If he does not wish to hunt, I 
turn him over to Ivan. Ivan once had the honor of 
serving as official knouter to tho Great White 
Czar, and he has his own ideas of sport. Invari- 
ably, Mr. Rainsford, invariably they choose the 
hunt.” 

“And if they win?” 

The smile on the general’s face widened. “To 
date I have not lost,” he said. 

Then he added, hastily: “I don’t wish you to 
think me a braggart, Mr. Rainsford. Many of 
them afford only the most elementary sort of prob- 
lem. Occasionally I strike a tartar. One almost 
did win. I eventually had to use the dogs.” 

“The dogs?” 

“This way, please. T'Il show you.” 

The general steered Rainsford to a window. 
The lights from the windows sent a flickering il- 
lumination that made grotesque patterns on the 
courtyard below, and Rainsford could see moving 
about there a dozen or so huge black shapes; as 
they turned toward him, their eyes glittered 
greenly. 

“A rather good lot, I think,” observed the gen- 
eral. “They are let out at seven every night. If 
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any one should try to get into my house—or out of 
it—something extremely regrettable would occur 
to him.” He hummed a snatch of song from the 
Folies Bergére. 

“And now,” said the general, “T want to show 
you my new collection of heads. Will you come 
with me to the library?” 

“I hope,” said Rainsford, “that you will excuse 
me to-night, General Zaroff. Tm really not feel- 
ing at all well.” | 

“Ah, indeed?” the general inquired solicitously. 
“Well, I suppose that’s only natural, after your 
long swim. You need a good, restful night’s sleep. 
To-morrow yowll feel like a new man, TIl wager. 
Then we'll hunt, eh? I’ve one rather promising 
prospect—” 

Rainsford was hurrying from the room. 

“Sorry you can’t go with me to-night,” called 
. the general. “I expect rather fair sport—a big, 
strong black. He looks resourceful— Well, good 
night, Mr. Rainsford; I hope you have a good 
nights rest.” 

The bed was good, and the pajamas of the 
softest silk, and he was tired in every fiber of his 
being, but nevertheless Rainsford could not quiet 
his brain with the opiate of sleep. He lay, eyes 
wide open. Once he thought he heard stealthy 
steps in the corridor outside his room. He sought 
to throw open the door; it would not open. He 
went to the window and looked out. His room 
was high up in one of the towers. The lights of 
the château were out now, and it was dark and 
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| silent, but there was a fragment of sallow moon, 
and by its wan light he could see, dimly, the court- 
yard; there, Weaving in and ont in the pattern of 
shadow, were black, noiseless forms; the hounds 
heard him at the window and looked up, ex- 
pectantly, with their green eyes. Rainsford went 

y many methods 

he tried to put himself to sleep. He had achieved 
a doze when, just as morning began to come, he 
peara, far off in the jungle, tho faint report of a 
pistol. 

General Zaroff did not appear until luncheon. 
He was dressed faultlessly in the tweeds of a 
country squire. He was solicitous about the state 
of Rainsford’s health. 

“As for me,” sighed the general, “I do not feel 
so well. I am worried, Mr. Rainsford. Last 
night I detected traces of my old complaint.” 

To Rainsford’s questioning glance the general 
said: “Ennui. Boredom.” 

Then, taking a second helping of Crépes Suzette, 
the general explained: “The hunting was not 


| good last night. The fellow lost his head. He 

| made a straight trail that offered no problems at 
all. That’s the trouble with theso sailors; they 
have dull brains to begin with, and they do not 
know how to get about in the woods. They do ex- 
cessively stupid and obvious things. It’s most an- 
noying. Will you have another glass of Chablis, 

| Mr. Rainsford?” 

| “General,” said Rainsford firmly, ‘I wish to 

l leave this island at once.” 
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The general raised his thickets of eyebrows; he 
seemed hurt. “But, my dear fellow,” the general 
protested, “you've only just come. You've had no 
hunting—” 

“J wish to go to-day,” said Rainsford. He saw 
the dead black eyes of the general on him, study- 
ing him. General Zarofť’s face suddenly bright- 


ened. 

He filled Rainsford’s glass with venerable 
Chablis from a dusty bottle. | 

“To-night,” said the general, “we will hunt— 
you and I.” 

Rainsford shook his head. “No, general,” he 
said. “I will not hunt.” 

The general shrugged his shoulders and deli- 
cately ate a hothouse grape. “As you wish, my 
friend,” he said. “The choice rests entirely with 
you. But may T not venture to suggest that you 
will find my idea of sport more diverting than’ 
Ivans” 

Ho nodded toward the corner to where the giant 
stood, scowling, his thick arms crossed on his hogs- 
head of chest. 

“You don’t mean—” cried Rainsford. 

“My dear fellow,” said the general, “have I not 
told you I always mean what I say about hunting? 
This is really an inspiration. I drink to a foeman 
worthy of my stecl—at last.” 

The general raised his glass, but Rainsford sat 
staring at him. 

“You'll find this game worth playing,” the gen- 
eral said enthusiastically. “Your brain against 
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strength and stamina against mino. Outdoor chess! 
And the stake is not without value, ch?” 
“And if I win—” began Rainsford huskily. 
“TI cheerfully acknowledge myself defeated if 
I do not find you by midnight of the third day,” 
i said General Zaroff. “My sloop will place you on 
the mainland near a town.” 

The gencral read what Rainsford was thinking. 

“Oh, you can trust me,” said the Cossack. “I 
will give you my word as a gentleman and a sports- 
man. Of course you, in turn, must agreo to say 
nothing of your visit here.” 

“TIL agree to nothing of the kind,” said Rains- 
ford. 

“Oh,” said the general, “in that case— But why 
discuss that now? Three days hence we can dis- 
cuss it over a bottle of Veuve Cliquot, unless—” 

The general sipped his wine. 

Then a businesslike air animated him. “Ivan,” 
he said to Rainsford, “will supply you with hunt- 

| ing-clothes, food, a knife. I suggest you wear 
| moccasins; they leave a poorer trail. I suggest 
| too that you avoid the big swamp in the southeast 
| corner of the island. We call it Death Swamp. 
| There’s quicksand there. One foolish fellow tried 
it. The deplorable part of it was that Lazarus 
followed him. You can imagine my feelings, Mr. 
Rainsford. I loved Lazarus; he was the finest 
hound in my pack. Well, I must beg you to excusa 
me now. I always take a siesta after lunch. You'll 
hardly have time for a nap, I fear. You'll want 
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to start, no doubt. I shall not follow till dusk. 
Hunting at night is so much more exciting than by 
day, don’t you think? Au revoir, Mr. Rainsford, 
au revoir.” 

General Zaroff, with a deep, courtly bow, strolled 
from the room. 

From another door came Ivan. Under one arm 
he carried khaki hunting-clothes, a haversack of 
food, a leather sheath containing a long-bladed 
hunting-knife; his right hand rested on a cocked 
revolver thrust in the crimson sash about his 
waist. ... 


Rainsford had fought his way through the bush 
for two hours. “I must keep my nerve. I must 
keep my nerve,” he said through tight teeth. 

He had not been entirely clear-headed when the 
château gates snapped shut behind him. His whole 
idea at first was to put distance between himself 
and General Zaroff, and, to this end, he had 
plunged along, spurred on by the sharp rowels of 
something very like panic. Now he had got a grip 
on himself, had stopped, and was taking stock of 
himself and the situation. 

He saw that straight flight was futile; inevitably 
it would bring him face to face with the sea. He 
was in a picture with a frame of water, and his 
operations, clearly, must take place within that 
frame. 

“PII give him a trail to follow,” muttered Rains- 
ford, and he struck off from the rude path he had 
heen following into the trackless wilderness. He 
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| executed a series of intricate loops; he doubled 
| on his trail again and again, recalling all the lore 
of the fox hunt, and all the dodges of the fox, 
Night found him leg-weary, with hands and face 
lashed by the branches, on a thickly wooded ridge. 
He knew it would be insane to blunder on through 
| the dark, even if he had the strength. His need 
for rest was imperative and he thought: “TI have 
played the fox, now I must play the cat of the 
fable” A big tree with a thick trunk and out- 
spread branches was near by, and, taking care to 
leave not the slightest mark, he climbed up into the 
crotch, and stretching out on one of the broad 
limbs, after a fashion, rested. Rest brought him 
new confidence and almost a feeling of security. 
Even so zealous a hunter as General Zaroff could 
not trace him there, he told himself; only the devil 
himself could follow that complicated trail througk 
the jungle after dark. But, perhaps, the general 
was a devil— 
An apprehensive night crawled slowly by like a 
wounded snake, and sleep did not visit Rainsford, 
| altho the silence of a dead world was on the jungle. 
Toward morning when a dingy gray was varnish. 
| ing the sky, the cry of some startled bird focused 
Rainsford’s attention in that direction. Some- 
f 


thing was coming through the bush, coming. slowly, 
carefully, coming by the same winding way Rains- 
ford had come. He flattened himself down on the 
limb, and through a sereen of leaves almost as 
thick as tapestry, he watched. The thing that was 
approaching was a man. 
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Tt was General Zaroff. He made his way along 
with his eyes fixed in utmost concentration. on the 
ground before him. He paused, almost beneath 
the tree, dropped to his knees and studied the 

und. Rainsford’s impulse was to hurl himself 
down like a panther, but he saw that the general’s 
right hand held something metallic—a small 
automatic pistol. , 

The hunter shook his head several times, as if he | 
were puzzled. Then he straightened up and took 
from his case one of his black cigarets; its pungent | 
incense-like smoke floated up to Rainsford’s 
nostrils. | 

Rainsford held his breath. The general’s eyes 
had left the ground and were traveling inch by 
inch up the tree. Rainsford froze there, every 
muscle tensed for a spring. But the sharp eyes 
of the hunter stopped before they reached the limb 
where Rainsford lay; a smile spread over his 
brown face. Very deliberately: he blew a smoke 
ring into the air; then he turned his back on the | 
tree and walked carelessly away, back along the 
trail he had come. The swish of the underbrush 
against his hunting boots grew fainter and fainter. 

The pent-up air burst hotly from Rainsford’s 
lungs. His first thought made him feel sick and 
numb. The general could follow a trail through 
the woods at night; he could follow an extremely 
difficult trail; he must have uncanny powers; only 
by the merest chance had the Cossack failed to see 
his quarry. : 

Rainsford’s second thought was even more ter- 
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| rible. It sent a shudder of cold horror through his 
| whole being. Why had the general smiled? Why 
had he turned back? 
Rainsford did not want to believe what his rea- 
| son told him was true, but the truth was as evident 
as the sun that had by now pushed through the 
| morning mists. The general was playing with 
him! The general was saving him for another 
day’s sport! The Cossack was the cat; ho was the 
mouse. Then it was that Rainsford knew the full 
meaning of terror. 

“I will not lose my nerve. I will not.” 

He slid down from the tree, and struck off again 
into the woods. His face was set and he forced 
the machinery of his mind to function. Three 
hundred yards from his hiding-place he stopped 
where a huge dead tree leaned precariously on a 
smaller, living one. Throwing off his sack of 
food, Rainsford took his knife from its sheath and 
began to work with all his energy. 

i The job was finished at last, and he threw him- 
self down behind a fallen log a hundred feet away. 
He did not have to wait long. The cat was com- 

ing again to play with the mouse. 
i Following the trail with the sureness of a blood- 
| hound, came General Zaroff. Nothing escaped 
those searching black eyes, no crushed blade of 
grass, no bent twig, no mark, no matter how faint, 
| in the moss. So intent was the Cossack on his 
stalking that he was upon the thing Rainsford had 
| made before he saw it. His foot touched the pro- 
| truding bough that was the trigger. Even as hə 
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touched it, the general sensed his danger ang 
leaped back with the agility of an ape. But hẹ 
was not quite quick enough; the dead tree, deli- 
cately adjusted to rest on the cut living one, 
crashed down and struck the general a glancing 
blow on the shoulder as it fell; but for his alert- 
ness, he must have been smashed beneath it. He 
staggered, but he did not fall; nor did he drop his 
revolver. He stood there, rubbing his injured 
shoulder, and Rainsford, with fear again gripping 
his heart, heard the general’s mocking laugh ring | 
through the jungle. | 

“Rainsford,” called the general, “if you are | 
within sound of my voice, as I suppose you are, let | 
me congratulate you. Not many men know how 
to make a Malay man-catcher. Luckily, for me, 
I too have hunted in Malacca. You are proving 
interesting, Mr. Rainsford. I am going now to 
have my wound dressed; it’s only a slight one. 
But I shall be back. I shall be back.” 

‘When the general, nursing his bruised shoulder, 
had gone, Rainsford took up his ilight again. It 
was flight now, a desperate, hopeless flight, that 
carried him on for some hours. Dusk came, then 
darkness, and still he pressed on. The ground 
grew softer under his mocassins; the vegetation 
grew ranker, denser; insects bit him savagely. 
Then, as he stepped forward, his foot sank into the 
ooze. He tried to wrench it back, but the muck 
sucked viciously at his foot as if it were a giant 
leech. With a violent effort, he tore his foot loose. 
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| He knew where he was now. Death Swamp and 
| its quicksand. 

His hands were tight closed as if his nerve were 
something tangible that some one in the darkness 
was trying to tear from his grip. The softness 
of the carth had given him an idea. He stepped 
back from the quicksand a dozen fect or so and, 
me some huge prehistoric beaver, he began to 

g. 

Rainsford had dug himself in in France when a 

‘second’s delay meant death. That had been a 
placid pastime compared to his digging now. The 
pit grew deeper; when it was above his shoulders, 
he climbed out and from some hard saplings cut 
stakes and sharpened them to the fine point. These 
stakes he planted in the bottom of the pit with the 
points sticking up. With flying fingers he wove 
a Tough carpet of weeds and branches and with it 
he covered the mouth of the pit. Then, wet with 
sweat and aching with tiredness, he crouched be- 
hind the stump of a lightning-charred tree, 

He knew his pursuer was coming; he heard the 
padding sound of feet on the soft earth, and the 
night breeze brought him the perfume of the gen- 
eral’s cigaret. It seemed to Rainsford that the 
general was coming with unusual swiftness; he 
was not feeling his way along, foot by foot. Rains- 
ford, crouching there, could not see the general, 

. nor could he see the pit. He lived a year in a 

minute. Then he felt an impulse to cry aloud with 

| joy, for he heard the sharp crackle of the breaking 

| branches as the cover of the pit gave way; he 
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heard the sharp scream of pain as the pointed | 

stakes found their mark. He leaped up from his | 
place of concealment. Then he cowered back. ` 

Three feet from the pit a man was standing, with 

an electric torch in his hand. 

“You've done well, Rainsford,” the voice of the 
general called. “Your Burmese tiger pit has 
claimed one of my best dogs. Again you score. I 
think, Mr. Rainsford, PIL see what you can do 
against my whole pack. I’m going home for a rest 
now. Thank you for a most amusing evening.” 


Af daybreak Rainsford, lying near the swamp, 
was awakened by a sound that made him know that 
he had new things to learn about fear. It was a 
distant sound, faint and wavering, but he knew it. 
Tt was the baying of a pack of hounds. 

Rainsford knew he could do one of two things. 
He could stay where he was and wait. That was 
suicide. He'could flee. That was postponing the 
inevitable. For a moment he stood there, think- 
ing. An idea that held a wild chance came to him, 
and, tightening his belt, he headed away from the 
swamp. 

The baying of the hounds drew nearer, then still 
nearer, nearer, ever nearer. On a ridge Rainsford 
climbed a tree. Down a watercourse, not a quat- 
ter of a mile away, he could see the bush moving. 
Straining his eyes, he saw the lean figure of Gen- 
eral Zaroff; just ahead of him Rainsford made 
out another figure whose wide shoulders surged. 
through the tall jungle weeds; it was the giant 
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Ivan, and he seemed pulled forward by some un- 
seen force; Rainsford knew that Ivan must be 
holding the pack in leash: 

They would be on him any minute now. His 
mind worked frantically. He thought of a native 
trick he had learned in Uganda. He slid down 
the tree. He caught hold of a springy young 
sapling and to’it he fastened his hunting-knife, 
with the blade pointing down the trail; with a bit 
of wild grapevine he tied back the sapling. Then 
he ran for his life. The hounds raised their voices 
as they hit the fresh scent. Rainsford knew now 
how an animal at bay feels. 

He had to stop to get his breath. The baying of 
the hounds stopped abruptly, and Rainsford’s 
heart stopped too. They must have reached the 
knife. 

He shinned excitedly up a tree and looked back. 
His pursuers had stopped. But the hope that 
was in Rainsford’s brain when he climbed died, 
for he saw in the shallow valley that General 
Zaroft was still on his feet, But Ivan was not. 
The knife, driven by the recoil of the springing 
tree, had not wholly failed. 

Rainsford had hardly tumbled to the ground 
when the pack took up the ery again. 

“Nerve, nerve, nerve!” he panted, as he dashed 
along. A blue gap showed between the trees dead 
ahead. Ever nearer drew the hounds, Rainsford 
foreed himself on toward that gap. He reached 
it. It was the shore of the sca, Across a cove he 
vould seo the gloomy gray stone of the château 
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Twenty feet below him the sea rumbled and 
hissed. Rainsford hesitated. He heard the hounds, 
Then he leaped far out into the sea... . 

When the general and his pack reached the place 
by' the sea, the Cossack stopped. For some min- 
utes he stood regarding the blue-green expanse of 
water. He shrugged his shoulders. Then he sat 
down, took a drink of brandy from a silver flask, 
lit a perfumed cigaret, and hummed a bit from 
“Madame Butterfly.” 

General Zaroff had an exceedingly good dinner 
in his great paneled dining-hall that evening. 
With it he had a bottle of Pol Roger and half a 
bottle of Chambertin. Two slight annoyances kept 
him from perfect enjoyment. One was the 
thought that it would be difficult to replace Ivan; 
the other was that his quarry had escaped him; of 
course the American hadn’t played the game—so 
thought the general as he tasted his ‘after-dinner 
liqueur. In his library he read, to soothe himself, 
from the works of Marcus Aurelius. At ten he 
went up to his bedroom. He was deliciously tired, 
he said to himself, and he locked himself in. 
There was a little moonlight, so, before turning on 
his light, he went to the window and looked down 
at the courtyard. He could see the great hounds, 
and he called: “Better luck another time,” to 
them. Then he switched on the light. 

A man, who had been hiding in the curtains of 
the bed, was standing there. 

‘Rainsford! screamed the general. “How in 
God’s name did you get here?” 
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“Swam,” said Rainsford. “I found it quicker 

A than walking through the jungle.” 


The general sucked in his breath and smiled. 


“I congratulate you,” he said. “You have won 
the game.” . 

Rainsford did not smile. “TI am still a beast at 
bay,” he said, in a low, hoarse voice, “Get ready, 
General Zaroff.” 

The general made one of his deepest bows. “I 
see,” he said. “Splendid! One of us is to furnish 
a repast for the hounds. The other will sleep in 
this very excellent bed. On guard, Rains- 
ford.” ... 


He had never slept in a better bed, Rainsford 
decided. 
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THE FOURTH MAN 
BY JOHN RUSSELL 


HE raft might have been taken for a swath 

I of cut sedge or a drifting tangle of roots as 

it slid out of the shadowy river mouth at 
dawn and dipped into the first ground swell. But 
while the sky brightened and the breeze came fresh 
offshore it picked a way among shoals and swampy 
islets with purpose and direction, and when at last 
the sun leaped up and cleared his bright eye of the 
morning mist it had passed the wide entrance to 
the bay and stood to open sea. 

It was a curious craft for such a venture, of a 
type that survives here and there in the obscure 
corners of the world. The coracle maker would 
have scorned it. The first navigating pithecan- 
thrope built nearly as well with his log and bush. 
A. mat of pandanus leaves served for its sail and 
a paddle of niaouli wood for its helm. But it had 
a single point of real seaworthiness. Its twin 
floats, paired as a catamaran, were woven of reed 
bundles and bamboo sticks upon triple rows of 
bladders. It was light as a bladder itself, elastic, . 
fit to ride any weather. One other quality this raft 
possessed which recommended it beyond all com- 
fort and all safety to its present crew. It was 


(Copyright, 1919, by John Russell) 
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| very nearly invisible. They had only to unstep its 
mast and lie flat in the cup of its soggy platform 
and thcy could not be spied half a milo away. 
j Four men occupied the raft. Three of them 
| were white. Their bodies had been scored with 
| brambles and blackened with dricd blood, and on 
1 wrist and ankle they bore the dark and wrinkled 
stain of the gyves. The hair upon them was long 
and matted. They wore only the rags of blue 
canvas uniforms. But they were whites, members 
of the superior race—members of a highly su- 
| perior race according to those philosophers who 
i rato the criminal aberration as a form of genius. 
The fourth was the man who had built the raft 
and was now sailing it. Thero was nothing su- 
perior about him. His skin was a layer of soot. 
| His prognathous jaw carried out the angle of a 
j low forehead. No line of beauty redeemed his 
lean limbs and knobby joints. Nature had set 
upon him her plainest stamp of inferiority, and 
his only attempts to relieve it were the twist of 
bark about his middle and the prong of pig ivory 
through the cartilage of his nose. Altogether a 
very ordinary specimen of one of the lowest 
branches of the human family—the Canaques of 
New Caledonia. 


The three whites sat together well forward, and 
so they had sat in silence for hours. But at sun- 
rise, as if some spell had been raised by the clang 
of that great copper gong in the east, they stirred 
and breathed deep of the salt air and looked at 
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one another with hope in their haggard faces, and 
then back toward the land which was now no more 
than a gray-green smudge behind them. . 
“Friends,” said the eldest, whose temples ao 
bound with a serap of crimson scarf, “Friends— 
the thing is done.” 

With a gesture like conjuring he produced from 
the breast of his tattered blouse three cigarets, 
fresh and round, and offered them. 

“Nippers!” cried the one at his right. “True 
nippers—name of a little good man! And here? 
Doctor, I always said you were a marvel. See if 
they be not new from the box!” 

Dr. Dubosc smiled. Those who had known him 
in very different circumstances about the boule- 
vards, the lobbies, the clubs, would have known 
him again and in spite of all disfigurement by that 
smile. And here, at the bottom of the earth, it had 
set him still apart in the prisons, the cobalt mines, 
the chain gangs of a community not much given 
to mirth. Many a crowded lecture hall at Mont- 
pellier had seen him touch some intellectual fire- 
work with just such a twinkle behind his bristly 
gray brows, with just such a thin curl of lip. 

“By way of celebration,” he explained. “Con- 
sider. There are seventy-five evasions from Nou- 
méa every six months, of which not more than one 
succeeds. I had the figures myself from Dr. 
Pierre at the infirmary. He is not much of a 

physician, but a very honest fellow. Could any- 
body win on that percentage without dissipating? 
I ask you” 
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| “Therefore you prepared for this?” 

| “Tt is now three weeks since I bribed the night 

guard to get these same nippers.” 

The other regarded him with admiration. Senti- 
ment came readily upon this beardless face, tender 
and languid, but overdrawn, with eyes too large 
| and soft and oval too long. It was one of those 
faces familiar enough to the police which might 
serve as model for an angel were it not associated 

with some revolting pieco of deviltry. Fenayrou 
himself had been condemned “to perpetuity” as an 
| incorrigible. 
l “Is not our doctor a wonder?” he inquired as 
he handed a cigaret along to the third white man. 
“He thinks of everything. You should be ashamed 
to grumble. See—we are free, after all. Free!” 

The third was a gross, pock-marked man with 
hairless lids known sometimes as Niniche, Trois 
Huit, Le Tordeur, but chiefly among copains as 
Perroquet—a name derived perhaps from his 
beaked nose, or from some perception of his jail- 
bird character. He was a garroter by profession, 
accustomed to rely upon his fists only for the ex- 
change of amenities. Dubosc might indulgo a 
fancy and Fenayrou scek to carry it as a pose, but 
| The Parrot remained a gentleman of strictly aeri- 
ous turn. There is perhaps a tribute to the prac- 
tical spirit of penal administration in the fact that 
| while Dubosc was the most dangerous of these 

three and Fenayrou the most depraved, Perroquet 

was the one with the official reputation, whose 

escape would be signaled first among the Tant- 
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cd.” He accepted the cigaret because he was glad 
to get it, but he said nothing until Dubose passed 
a tin box of matches and the first gulp of picadura 
filled his lungs... . 

“Wait till you’ve got your two fect on a pave, 
my boy. That will be the time to talk of freedom, 
What? Suppose there came a storm.” i 

“Tt is not the season of storms,” observed Du- 
bose. 

But The Parrot’s word had given them a check. 
Such spirits as these, to whom the land had been 
a horror, would be slow to feel the terror of the 
sea. Back there they had left the festering limbo 
of a convict colony, oblivion. Out here they had | 
reached the rosy threshold of the big round world 
again. They were men raised from the dead, 
charged with all the furious appetites of lost years, 
with the savor of life strong and sweet on their 
lips. And yet they paused and looked about in 
quickened perception, with the clutch at the throat 
that takes the landsman on big waters. The spaces 
were so wide and empty. The voices in their ears 
were so strange and murmurous. There was a 
threat in.each wave that came from the depths, a 
sinister vibration. None of them knew the sea. 
None knew its ways, what tricks it might play, 
what traps it might spread—more deadly than 

those of the jungle. 

The raft was running now before a brisk chop 
with alternate spring and wallow, while the froth 

bubbled in over the prow and ran down among 
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them as they sat. “Where is that cursed ship that 
was to meet us here?” demanded Fenayrou. 

“Tt will meet us right enough.” Dubosc spoke 
carelessly, tho behind the blown wisp of his cigaret 
he had been searching the outer horizon with keen 
glance. “This is the day, as agreed. We will be 
picked up off the mouth of the river.” 

“You say,” growled Perroquet. “But where is 
any river now? Or any mouth? Sacred name! 
this wind will blow us to China if we keep on.” 

“We dare not lie in any closer. There is a gov- - 
ernment launch at Torrien. Also the traders go 
armed hereabouts, ready for chaps like us. And 
don’t imagine that the native trackers have given 
us up. They are likely to be following still in 
their proas.” 

“So far!” 

Fenayrou laughed, for The Parrot’s dread of 
j their savage enemies had a morbid tinge. 

i “Take care, Perroquet. They will eat you yet.” 
“Ts it true?” demanded the other, appealing to 
| Dubosc. “I have heard it is even permitted these 
; devils to keep all runaways they can capture— 
Name of God!—to fatten on.” 
“An idle tale,” smiled Dubosc. “They prefer the 
i reward. But one hears of convicts being badly 
j mauled. There was a forester who made a break 
| from Baie du Sud and came back lacking an arm. 
| \Certainly theso people have not lost the habit of 
cannibalism.” 


“Piecemeal,” chuckled Fenayrou, “They will 
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only sample you, Perroquet. Let them make a 
stew of your brains. You would miss nothing.” 

But The Parrot swore. 

“Name of a name—what brutes!” he said, and 
by a gesture recalled the presence of that fourth 
man who was of their party and yet so com- 
pletely separated from them that they had almost 
forgotten him. 


The Canaque was steering the raft. He sat 
crouched at the stern, his body glistening like var- 
nished ebony with spray. He held the steering 
paddle, immobile as an image, his eyes fixed upon 
the course ahead. 

There was no trace whatever of expression on 
his face, no hint of what he thought or felt or 
whether he thought or felt anything. He seemed 
not even aware of their regard, and each one of 
them experienced somehow that twinge of uneasi- 
ness with which the white always confronts his 
brother of color—this enigma brown or yellow or 
black he is fated never wholly to understand or to 
fathom. ... 

“It occurs to me,’ said Fenayrou, in a pause, 
“that our friend here who looks like a shiny boot 
is able to steer us God knows where. Perhaps to 
claim the reward.” 

“Reassure yourself,” answered Dubosc. “He 
steers by my order. Besides, it is a simple creature 
—an infant, truly, incapable of any but the most 
primitive reasoning.” 

“Ts he incapable of treachery?” 
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“Of any that would deceive us. Also, he is 
| bound by his duty. I made my bargain with his 
| chief up the river, and this one is sent to deliver 


us on board our ship. It is the only interest he 
has in us.” 


“And he will do it?” 

“He will doit. Such is the naturo of the native.” 

“JT am glad you feel so,” returned Fenayrou, ad- 
justing himself indolently among the drier reeds 
and nursing the last of his cigaret. “For my part 
I wouldn’t trust a figurehead like that for two 
sous. Mazette! What a monkey faco” , 

“Brute!” repeated Perroquet, and this man, 
sprung from some vile river-front slum of Argen- 
teuil, whose home had been the dock pilings, the 
grog shop, and the jail, even this man viewed the 
black Canaque from an immeasurable distance 
with the look of hatred and contempt... . 

Under the heat of the day the two younger con- 
victs lapsed presently into dozing. But Dubosc 
did not doze. His tormented soul peered out be- 
hind its mask as he stood to sweep the sky line 
again under shaded hand. His theory had been so 
precise, the fact was so different. He had counted 
absolutely on meeting the ship—some small 
schooner, one of those flitting, half-piratical trad- 
ers of the copra islands that can be hired like cabs 
in a dark street for any questionable enterprise. 
Now there was no ship, and there was no cross- 
roads where one might sit and wait. Such a craft 
as the catamaran could not be made to lie to. 

The doctor foresaw ugly complications for which 
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he had not prepared and whereof he must bear | 
the burden. The escape had been his own concep- | 
tion, directed by him from the start. He had 
picked his companions deliberately from the whole | 
forced labor squad, Perroquet for his great 
strength, Fenayrou as a ready echo. He had made 
it plain since their first dash from the mine, during 
their skirmish with the military guards, their sub- 
sequent wanderings in the brush with bloodhounds 
and trackers on the trail—through every crisis— 
that he alone should he the leader. 

For the others, they had understood well enough 
which of their number was the chief beneficiary. 
Those mysterious friends on the outside that were 
reaching half around the world to further their 
release had never heard of such individuals as 
Fenayrou and The Parrot. Dubosc was the man 
who had pulled the wires: that brilliant physician 
whose conviction for murder had followed so sen- 
sationally, so. scandalously, upon his sweep of 
academic and social honors. There would be clack- 
ing tongues in many a Parisian salon, and white 
faces in some, when news should come of his es- 
cape. Ah, yes, for example, they knew the high- 
flyer of the band, and they submitted—so long as 
he led them to victory. They submitted, while 
reserving a depth of jealousy, the inevitable rem- 
nant of caste persisting still in this democracy of 
stripes and shame. 

By the middle of the afternoon the doctor had 
taken certain necessary measures. 

“Ho,” said Fenayrou sleepily. “Behold our 
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colors at the masthead. What is that for, com- 
rade?” 

The sail had been lowered and in its place 
| streamed the scrap of crimson scarf that had 
| served Dubosc as a turban. 

“To help them sight us when the ship comes.” 
“What wisdom!” cried Fenayrou. “Always he 
thinks of everything, our doctor: everything—” 
| He stopped with the phrase on his lips and his 
| hand outstretched toward the center of the plat- 
form, Here, in a damp depression among tho 
reeds, had. lain the wicker-covered bottle of green 
glass in which they carried their water. It was 
gone. 

‘Where is that flask?” he demanded. “The sun 
has grilled me like a bone.” 

“You will have to grill some more,” said Dubose 
grimly. “This crew is put‘on rations.” 

Fenayrou stared at him wide-eyed, and from the 
shadow of a folded mat The Parrot thrust his pur- 
pled face. “What do you sing mo there? Where 
is that water?” 

“I havo it,’ said Dubosc. 

They saw, in fact, that he held the flask between 
his knees, along with their single packet of food in 
its wrapping of coconut husk. 

“I want a drink,” challenged Perroquet. ; 

“Reflect a little. We must guard our supplies 
like reasonable men. One does not know how long 
we may be floating here.” . . . z 

Fell a silence among them, heavy and strained, 
in which they heard only the squeaking of frail 
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basket-work as their raft labored in the wash. 
Slow as was their progress, they were being pushed 
steadily outward and onward, and the last cliffs 
of New Caledonia were no longer even a smudge 
in the west, but only a hazy line. And still they 
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had seen no moving thing upon the great round 
breast of tho sca that gleamed in its corselet of 
brass plates under a brazen sun. “So that is the 
way you talk now?” began The Parrot, half chok- 
ing. “You do not know how long? But you were 
sure enough when we started.” 

“T am still sure,” returned Dubose. “The ship 
will come. Only she can not stay for us in one 
spot, She will be cruising to and fro until she in- 
tercepts us. We must wait.” 

“Ah, good! We must wait. And in the mean- 
time, what? Fry here in the sacred heat with our 
tongues hanging out while you doal) us drop by 
drop—hein?” 

“Perhaps.” 5 

“But nol” The garroter clenched his hands, 
“Blood of God, there is no man big enough to feed 
me with a spoon!” 

Fenayrou’s chuckle came pat, as it had more 
than once, and Dubosc shrugged. 

“You laugh!” cried Perroquet, turning in fury. 
“But how about this lascar of a captain that lets 
us put to sea unprovided? What? He thinks of 
everything, does he? He thinks of everything! 
... Sacred farceur—let me hear you laugh 
again!” 

Somehow Fenayrou was not so minded. 
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“And now he bids us be reasonable,” concluded | 
The Parrot. “Tell that to the devils in hell. You 
and your cigarets, too. Bah—comedian!” 

“It is true,” muttered Fenayrou, frowning. “A 
bad piece of work for a captain of runaways.” 

But the doctor faced mutiny with his thin smile. 

“All this alters nothing. Unless we would die 
very specdily, we must guard our water? 

“By whose fault?” 

“Mine,” acknowledged the doctor. “I admit it. 
‘What then? We can’t turn back. Here wo are. 
Here we must stay. We can only do our best with 
what we have.” 

“I want a drink,” repeated The Parrot, whose 
throat was afire since he had been denied. 

“You can claim your share, of course. But take 
warning of one thing. After it is gone do not 
think to sponge on us—on Fenayrou and me.” 

“He would be capable of it, the pig!” exclaimed 
Fenayrou, to whom this thrust had been directed. 
“I know him. Seo here, my old, the doctor is 
right. Fair for one, fair for all.” 

“I want a drink.” 

Dubosc removed the wooden plug from the flask. 

“Very well,” he said quietly. 

With the delicacy that lent something of logerde- 
main to all his gestures, he took out a small can- 
vas wallet, the crudest equivalent of the profes- 
sional black bag, from which he drew a thimble. 
Meticulously he poured a brimming measure, and 
Fenayrou gave @ shout at the grumbler’s fallen 
jaw as he accepted that tiny cup between his big 
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fingers. Dubosc served Fenayrou and himself with | 
the same amount before he recorked the bottle. 

“Tn this manner we should have enough to last 
us three days—maybe | more—with equal shares 
among the three of us.”... 

Such was his summing of the demonstration, | 
and it passed without comment, as a matter of | 
course in the premises, that he should count as he 
did—ignoring that other who sat alone at the stern 
of the raft, the black Canaque, the fourth man. | 

Perroquet had been outmaneuvered, but he lis- ' 
tened sullenly while for the hundredth time Du- 
bose recited his casy and definite plan for their 
rescue, as arranged with his secret correspondents. 

“That sounds very well,” observed The Parrot, 
at last. “But what if these jokers only mock 
themselves of you? What if they have counted it 
good riddance to let you rot here?i? And us? 

Sacred name, that would be a famous:jest! To let | 
us wait for a ship and they have no ship!” 

` “Perhaps the doctor knows better than we how 

sure a source he counts upon,” suggested Fenayrou 

slyly. 

“That is so,” said Dubosc, with great good 
humor. “My faith, it would not be well for them | 
to fail me. Figure to yourselves that there is a 
safety vault in Paris full of papers to be opened at 
my death. Certain friends of mine could hardly ) 
afford to have some little confessions published | 
that would be found there. ... Such a tale as | 
this, for instance—’ 

And to amuse them he told an indecent anecdote 
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of high life, true or fictitious, it mattered nothing, 
J 
] so ho could make Fenayrou’s eyes glitter and The 
Parrot growl in wonder. Therein lay his means 
of ascendancy over such men, the knack of clo- 
quence and vision, Harried, worn, oppressed by 
fears that he could sense so much more sharply 
than they, he must expend himself now in vulgar 
marvels to distract these ruder minds. He suc- 
ceeded so far that when the wind fell at sunset 
they were almost cheerful, ready to believe that 
the morning would bring relief. They dined on 
dry biscuit and another thimbleful of water apiece 
and took watch by amiable agreement. And 
through that long, clear night of stars, whenever 
the one of the three who lay awake between his 
comrades chanced to look aft, he could see the 
vague blot of another figure—the naked Canaque, 
who slumbered there apart. ... 

It was an evil dawning. Fenayrou, on the 
morning trick, was aroused by a foot as hard as 
a hoof, and started up at Perroquet’s wrathful 
face, with the doctor’s graver glance behind. 

“Idler! Good-for-nothing! ‘Will you wake at 
least before I smash your ribs? Name of God, 
here is a way to stand watch!” 

“Keep off!” cried Fenayrou wildly. “Keep off. 
Don’t touch me!” 

“Eh, and why not, fool? Do you know that 
4he ship could have missed us? A ship could have 
passed us a dozen times while you slept!” 

“Bourrique!? 

“Vache |” 
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They spat the insults of the prison while Per- 
roquet knotted his great fist over the other, who 
crouched away catlike, his mobile mouth twisted 
to a snarl. Dubosc stood aside in watchful calcula- 
tion until against the angry red sunrise in which’ 
they floated there flashed the naked red gleam of 
steel. Then he stepped between. 

“Enough. Fenayrou, put up that knife.” 

“The dog kicked me!” 

“You were at fault,” said Dubosc sternly. ‘Per- 
roquet |” 

“Are we all to dio that he may sleep?” stormed 
The Parrot. 

“The harm is done. Listen now, both of you. 
Things are bad enough already. We may need 
all our energies. Look about.” 


. They looked and saw the far, round horizon and 
the empty desert of the sea and;jtheir own long 
shadows that slipped slowly befcre them over its 
smooth, slow heaving, and nothing else. The land 
had sunk away from them in the night—some one 
of the chance currents that sweep among the is- 
lands had drawn them none could say where or 
how far. The trap had been sprung. “Good 
ke how lonely it is!” breathed Fenayrou in a 


No more was said. They dropped their quarrel. 
Silently they shared their rations as bofore, made 
shift to eat something with their few drops of 
water, and sat down to pit themselves one agai 
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' another in the vital struggle that cach could feel 
was coming—a sort of tacit test of endurance. 

A calm had fallen, as it does between trades 
in this flawed belt, an absolute calm. The air hung 
weighted. The sea showed no faintest crinkle, only 
the maddening, unresting heave and fall in pol- 
ished undulations on which the lances of the sun 
broke and drove in under their eyelids as white-hot 
splinters; a savage sun that kindled upon them 
with the power of a burning glass, that sucked the 
moisture from poor human bits of jelly and sent 
them crawling to the shelter of their mats and 
brought them out again, gasping, to shrivel anew. 
The water, the world of water, seemed sleek and 
thick as oil. They came to loathe it and the 
rotting smell of it, and when the doctor made them 
dip themselves overside they found little comfort. 
It was.warm, sluggish, slimed. But a curious 
thing resulted. ... 

While they clung along the edge of the raft they 
all faced inboard, and there sat the black Canaque. 
He did not join them. He did not glance at them. 
He sat hunkered on his heels in the way of the 
native, with arms hugging his knees. He stayed 
in his place at the stern, motionless under that 
shattering sun, gazing out into vacancy. When- 
ever they raised their eyes they saw him. He was 
the only thing to see. AERA 5 

‘Here is one who appears to enjoy himself quite 
well,” remarked Dubosc. 

“Y was thinking so myself,” said Fenayrou. 
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“The animal!” rumbled Perroquet. | 

They observed him, and for the first time with | 
direct interest, with thought of him as a fellow 
being—with the beginning of envy. 

“He does not seem to suffer.” 

“What is going on in his brain? What does he 
dream of there? One would say he despises us.” 

“The beast P” 

“Perhaps he is waiting for us to die,” suggested 
Fenayrou with a harsh chuckle. “Perhaps he is 
waiting for the reward. He would not starve on 
the way home, at least. And he could deliver us— 
piecemeal.” 

They studied him. 

“How does he do it, doctor? Has he no feel- 
ing?” 

“T have been wondering,” said Dubosc. “It may 
be that his fibers are tougher—hismerves.” 

“Yet we have had water and he none.” 

“But look at his skin, fresh and moist.” 

“And his belly, fat as a football!” 

The Parrot hauled himself aboard. s 

“Don’t tell me this black beast knows thirst!” he 
cricd with a strange excitement. “Is there any 
way he coùld steal our supplies?” 

“Certainly not.” 

“Then, name of a dog, what if he has supplies 
of his own hidden about?” 

The same monstrous notion struck them all, 
and the others swarmed to help. They knocked 
the black aside. They searched the platform 
where he had sat, burrowing among the rushes, 
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seeking some secret cache, another bottle or a 
gourd. They found nothing. 

“We were mistaken,” said Dubosc. 

But Perroquet had a different expression for 
disappointment. He turned on the Canaque and 
caught him by the kinky mop of the hair and pro- 
ceeded to give him what is known as gruel in the 

cobalt mines. This was a little specialty of The 
Parrot’s. He paused only when he himself was 

breathless and exhausted and threw the limp, un- 
resisting body from him. 

“There, lump of dirt! That will teach you. 
Maybe you're not so chipper now, my boy—hein? 
Not quite so satisfied with your luck. Pig! That 
will make you feel.” 

It was a ludicrous, a wanton, a witless thing. 
But the others said nothing. Tho learned Dubosc 
made no protest. Fenayrou had none of his usual 
jests at the garroter’s stupidity. They looked on 
as at the satisfaction of a common grudge. The 
white trampled the black with or without cause, 
and that was natural. And the black crept away 
into his place with, his hurts and his wrongs and 
made no sign and struck no blow. And that was 
natural too. 

The sun declined into a blazing furnace whereof 
the gates stood wide, and they prayed to hasten it 
and cursed because it hung enchanted. But when 
it was gone their blistered bodies still held the 
heat like things incandescent. The night closed 
down over them like a purple bowl, glazed and im- 
permeable, They would have divided the watches 
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again, tho none of them thought of sleep, but 
Fenayrou made a discovery. 

“Idiots!” he rasped. “Why should we look and 
look? A whole navy of ships can not help us now. 
If we are becalmed, why so are they!” 

The Parrot was singularly put out. 

“Tg this true?” he asked Dubose. 

“Yes, we must hope for a breeze first.” 

“Then, name of God, why didn’t you tell us so? 
‘Why did you keep on playing out the farce?” 

He pondered it for a time. “See here,” he said. 
“You are wise, eh? You are very wise. You know 
things we do not and you keep them to yourself.” 
He leaned forward to peer into the doctor’s face. 
“Very good. But if you think you’re going to use 
that cursed smartness to get the best of us in any 
way—see here, my zig, I pull yous gullet out like 
the string of an orange. . . . Like that. What?” 

Fenayrou gave a nervous giggle and Dubosc 
shrugged, but it was perhaps about this time that 
he began to regret his intervention in the knife 
play. 

For there was no breeze and there was no ship. 

By the third morning each had sunk within him- 
self, away from the rest. The doctor was lost 
in a profound depression, Perroquet in dark sus- 
picion, and Fenayrou in bodily suffering, which he 
supported ill. Only two effective ties still bound 
their confederacy. One was the flask which Du- 
bose had slung at his side by a strip of the wicker- 
work. Every move he made with it, every drop he 
poured, was followed by burning eyes. And he 
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knew and he had no advantage of thom in knowing 
that the will to live was working its relentless 
formula aboard that raft. Under his careful sav- 
ing there still remained nearly half of their original 
store. 
The other bond, as it had come to bo by strange 
mutation, was the presence of the black Canaque. 


There was no forgetting the fourth man now, 
no overlooking of him. He loomed upon their 
consciousness, more formidable, more mysterious, 
more exasperating with every hour. Their own 
powers were ebbing. The naked savage had yet 
to give the slightest sign of complaint or weak- 
ness. 

During the night he had stretched himself ou 
on the platform as before, and after a time he had 
slept. Through the hours of darkness and silence 
while each of the whites wrestled with despair, this 
black man had slept as placidly as a child, with 
easy, regular breathing. Since then he had re- 
sumed his place aft. And so he remained, un- 
changed, a fixed fact and a growing wonder. 

The brutal rage of Perroquet, in which he had 
vented his distorted hate of the native, had been 
followed by superstitious doubts. 

“Doctor,” he said at last, in awed huskiuess, “is 
this a man or a fiend?” 

“Tt is a man.” 

“A miracle,” put in Fenayrou. : 2 

But the doctor lifted a finger in a way his pupils 
would have remembered. 
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“Tt is a man,” he repeated, “and a very poor and | 
wretched example of a man. You will find no | 
lower type anywhere. Observe his cranial angle, 
the high ears, the heavy bones of his skull. He is 
scarcely above the ape. There are educated apes 
more intelligent.” 

“Ah? Then what?” 

“He has a seerct,” said the doctor. 

That was a word to transfix them. 

“A secret! But we see him—every move he 
makes, every instant. What chance for a secret?” 

The doctor rather forgot his audience, betrayed 
by chagrin and bitterness. 

“How pitiful!” he mused. “Here are we three 
—children of the century, products of civilization 
—I fancy none would deny that, at least. And 

. here is this man who belongs before the Stone Age. 
In a sct trial of fitness, of wits, of resource, is he 
to win? Pitiful!” 

“What kind of secret?” demanded Perroquet 
fuming. 

“T can not say,” admitted Dubose, with a baffled 
gesture. “Possibly some method of breathing, 
some peculiar posture that operates to cheat the 
sensations of the body. Such things are known 
among primitive peoples—known and carefully 
guarded—like the properties of certain drugs, the 
uses of hypnotism and complex natural laws. 
Then, again, it may be psychologic—a mental atti- 
tude persistently held. Who knows? ... 

“To ask him? Useless. He will not tell. Why 
should he? We scorn him. We give him no share 
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simply remains inscrut- 
able—as he has always been and will always be. 
He never tells those innermost secrets. They are 
the means by which he has 


r À survived from the depth 
of time, by which he may yet survive when all our 
wisdom is dust.” 


“I know several very excellent ways of learning 
secrets,” said Fenayrou as ho passed his dry 
tongue over his lips. “Shall I begin?” 

Dubose came back with a start and looked at 
him. 

“It would be useless. He coul 


d stand any tor- 
ture you could invent. No, that is not the way.” 


“Listen to mine,” said Perroquet, with sudden 
Violence. “Me, I am wearied of the gab. You say 
he isaman? Very well. If he ig a man, he must 
have blood in his veins. That would be, anyway, 
good to drink.” 


“No,” returned Dubose. “It would be hot. Also 
it would be salt. For food—perhaps. But we 
do not need food.” 

“Kill the animal, then, and throw him ovor!” 

“We gain nothing.” 

“Well, sacred name, what do you want?” 

“To beat him!” cried the doctor, curiously agi- 
tated. “To beat him at the game—that’s what I 
want! For our own sakes, for our racial pride, 
we must, we must. To outlast him, to prove our- 
selves his masters. By better brain, by better or- 
ganization and control. Watch him, watch him, 
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detect and defeat him in the end!” | 

But the doctor was miles beyond them. : 

“Watch?” growled The Parrot. “I believe you, 
old windbag. Itis all one watch. I sleep no more 
and leave any man alone with that bottle.” 

To this the issue finally sharpened. Such crav- 
ing among such men could not be stayed much 
longer by driblets. Thoy watched. They watched 
the Canaque. They watched each other. And they 
watched the falling level in their flask—until the 
tension gave. 

Another dawn upon the same dead calm, rising 
like a conflagration through the puddled air, cloud- 
less, hopeless! Another day of blinding, slow- 
drawn agony to meet. And Dubosc announced that 
their allowance must be cui to half a thimbleful. 

There remained perhaps a quarter of a liter— 

a miserable reprieve of bare life among the three | 
of them, but one good swallow for a yearning 
throat. 

At sight of the bottle, at the tinkle of its limpid 
content, so cool and silvery green inside the glass, 
Fenayrow’s nerve snappod. . . . 

“More!” he begged, with pleading hands. “I die. 
More!” 

When the doctor refused him he groveled 
among the reeds, then rose suddenly to his knees 
end tossed his arms abroad with a hoarse cry: 

“A ship! A ship!” 

The others span about. They saw the thin un- 
broken ring of this greater and more terrible 
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prison to which they had exchanged: and that was 
all they saw, tho they stared and stared. They 
turned back to Fenayrou and found him in the act 
of tilting the bottle A cunning slash of his 
knifo had loosed it from its sling at the doctor's 
side. . . . Even now he was sucking at the mouth, 
spilling the precious liquid— 

With one sweep Perroquet caught up their pad- 
dle and flattened him, crushed him. 

Springing across the prostrate man, Dubosc 
snatched the flask upright and put the width of the 
raft between himself and the big garroter who 
stood wide-legged, his bloodshot eyes alight, rum- | 
bling in his chest. | 

“There is no ship,” said The Parrot. “There 
will be no ship. We are done. Because of you 


and your rotten promises that brought us here— 
doctor, liar, ass!” 


Dubosc stood firm. 

“Come a step nearer and I break bottle and all 
over your head.” 

They stood regarding each other, and Perroquet’s 
brows gathered in a slow effort of thought. 

“Consider,” urged Dubose with his quaint touch 
of pedantry. “Why should you and I fight? We 
are rational men. We can see this trouble through 
and win yet. Such weather can not last forever. 
Besides, here are only two of us to divide the water 
now.” 

“That is true?’ nodded The Parrot. “That is 
true, isn’t it? Fenayrou kindly leaves us his 
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share. An inheritance—what? A famous idea. | 
Tl take mine now.” 
Dubose probed him keenly. 
“My share, at once, if you please,” insisted Per- | 
roquet, with heavy docility. “Afterward, we shall 
see. Afterward.” 

The doctor smiled his grim and wan little smile. i 

“So be it.” 

Without relinquishing the flask he brought out | 
his canvas wallet once more—that wallet which 
replaced the professional black hag—and rolled 
out the thimble by some swift sleight of his flexible 
fingers while he held Perroquet’s glance with his 
own. 

“TJ will measure it for you.” 

He poured the thimbleful and handed it over ! 
quickly, and when Perroquet had tossed it off he 
filled again and again. | 

“Four—five,” he counted. “That is enough.” 

But The Parrot’s big grip closed quietly around 
his wrist at the last offering and pinioned him and 
held him helpless. : 

“No, it is not enough. Now I will take the rest. 
Ha, wise man! Have I fooled you at last?” | 

There was no chance to struggle, and Dubosc 
did not try, only stayed smiling up at him, waiting., 

Perroquet took the bottle. 

“The best man wins,” he remarked. “Eh, my 
zig? A bright notion—of yours. The—best—”’ 

His lips moved, but no sound issued. A look of 
the most intense surprize spread upon his round 
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face. He stood swaying a moment, and collapsed 
like a huge hinged toy when the string is cut. 

Dubosc stooped and caught the bottle again, 
looking down at his big adversary, who sprawled in 
brief convulsion and lay still, a bluish soum oozing 
between his teeth... . : 

“Yes, the best man wins,” repeated the doctor, 
and laughed as he in turn raised the flask for a 
draft. 

“The best wins!” echoed a voice in his car. 

Fenayrou, writhing up and striking like a 
wounded snake, drove the knife home between his | 
shoulders. 

The bottle fell and rolled to the middle of the 
platform, and there, while each strove vainly to 
reach it, it poured out its treasure in a tiny stream 
that trickled away and was lost. 


It may have been minutes or hours later—for 
time has no count in emptiness—when next a sound 
proceeded from that frail slip of a raft, hung like 
a mote between sea and sky. It was a phase of 
song, a wandering strain in half tones and fluted 
accidentals, not unmelodious. The black Canaque 
was singing. He sang without emotion or effort, 
quite casually and softly to himself. So he might 
sing by his forest hut to ease some hour of idle- 
ness. Clasping his knees and gazing out into 
space, untroubled, unmoved, enigmatic to the end, 
he sang—he sang. 

And, after all, the ship came. 
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tops’l schooner between Nukahiva and the Pelews 
—as her owner often averred and none but the en- 
vious denied—in a manner worthy, too, of that 
able Captain Jean Guibert, the merriest little 
scamp that ever cleaned a pearl bank or snapped 
a cargo of labor from a scowling coast. Before 
the first whiff out of the west came the Petite 
Suzanne, curtsying and skipping along with a 
flash of white frill by her forefoot, and brought 
up startled and stood shaking her skirts and keep- 
ing herself quite daintily to windward. 
“And ’ere they are sure enough, by dam’!” said 
the polyglot Captain Jean in the language of com- | 
merce and profanity. “Zose passengers for us, 


She came in a manner befitting the sauciest little 


hey? ‘They been here all the time, not ten miles 
off—I bet you, Marteau. Aiwt it ’ell? What you 
zink, my gar?” 

His second, a tall and excessively bony indi- 
vidual of gloomy outlook, handed back the glasses. 

«More bad luck. I never approved of this job. 
And now—see?—we have had our voyage for 
nothing. What misfortune!” 

“Marteau, if that good Saint Pierre gives you 
some day a gold ’arp still you would holler bad 
luck—bad job!” retorted Captain Jean. “Do I 
tire you to stand zere and cry about ze luck? Get 
a boat over, and quicker zan zat!” 

M. Marteau aroused himself sufficiently to take 
command of the boat’s crew that presently dropped 
away to investigate. ... 

“Tt is even as I thought,” he called up from the 
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quarter when he returned with his report. “I told 
you how it would be, Captain Jean.” 

; “Hey?” cried the captain, bouncing at the rail. 
‘Have you got zoso passengers yet, enfant de 
salaud?” 

“I have not,” said Marteau in tho tone of lugu- 
brious triumph. There was nothing in the world 
that coald have pleased him quite so much as this 
chance to prove Captain Jean the loser on a ven- 
ture. “We are too late. Bad luck, bad luck—that 
calm. What misfortune! They are all dead!” 

“Will you mind your business?” shouted the 
skipper. | 

“But still, the gentlemen are dead—” 

“What is zat tome? All ze better, they will cost 
nozing to feed.” 

“But how—” 

“Hogsheads, my gar,” said Captain Jean pater- 
nally. “Zose hogsheads in the afterhold. Fill 
them nicely with brine, and zere we are!” And, 
having drawn all possible satisfaction from the 
other’s amazement, he sprang the nub of his joke 
with a grin. “Ze gentlemen’s passage is all paid, 

Marteau. Before we left Sydney, Marteau. 
contrac’ to bring back three escape’ convicts, and 
so by ’ell I do—in pickle! And now if yow'll 
kindly get zose passengers aboard like I said an’ 
bozzer less about ze goddam’ luck, I be much 
oblige’. Also, zere is no green on my eye, Mar- 
teau, and you can dam’ well smoke it!” - 

| Marteau recovered himself with difficulty in time 
| to recall another trifling detail. “There is a fourth 
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man on board that raft, Captain Jean. He is s 
Canaque—still alive. What shall we do with 
him?” 

“A Canaque?” gnapped Captain Jean. “A 
Canaque! I had no word in my contrac’ about 
any Canaque.... Leave him zere.... He is 
only a dam’ nigger. Hell do well enough where 
he is.” 

And Captain Jean was right, perfectly right, 
for while the Petite Suzanne was taking aboard her 
grisly cargo the wind freshened from the west, and 
just about the time she was shaping away for 
Australia the “dam’ nigger” spread his own sail 
of pandanus leaves and twirled his own helm of 
niaouli wood and headed the catamaran eastward, 
back toward New Caledonia. 

Feeling somewhat dry after his exertion, he 
plucked at random from the platform a hollow 
reed with a sharp end and, stretching himself at 
full length in his accustomed place at the stern, 
he thrust the reed down into one of the bladders 
underneath and drank his fill of sweet water. . . . 

He had a dozen of such storage bladders remain- — 
ing, built into the floats at intervals above the 
water line—quite enough to last him safely home 
again. 
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